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INCE we wrote last week the Government's Bill against 
h ‘profiteering *’ has been modified. When Sir Auckland 
Geddes introduced the Bill before the Select Committce on 


High Prices (instead of introducing it, according to custom, 
in the House of Commons) he introduced it wrong. We cannot 
honestly say, however, that the changes, though they make 
the Bill less objectionable than it was, have saved it from being 
a thoroughly obnoxious and dangerous measure. In the House 
of Commons there has been constant and bewildering fluctuation. 
It is now proposed that the Board of Trade shall appoint a Central 
Tribunal with a lawyer as Chairman. This Tribunal will be 
eomposed of persons with expert knowledge of manufacturing 
processes and of the wholesale and distributing trade. It will 
conduct a general investigation into the cause of high prices, 
and into alleged ‘ profiteering,” and will of course conduct its 
business privately, otherwise no valuable evidence could be 
given and its proceedings would be futile. 


Up to this point there can be no particular objection to the 
Bill. It is better that attention should be directed to detecting 
“ profiteering *’ on the grand scale than to intimidating the 
unhappy small retailer. At the same time it is difficult to sce 
that the Board of Trade Tribunal will accomplish any purpose 
that might not have been accomplished by the torpedoed Select 
Committee. In addition to the Central Tribunal there will be 
local bodies to which purchasers who think they are being 
victimized or swindled by shopkeepers can apply for redress of 
their grievances. In his original statement about the Bill 
before the Select Committee, Sir Auckland Geddes said that 
these local bodies would have the power to fine shopkeepers, 
and further to send on bad cases to Courts of Summary Juris- 
diction, where fines up to £200 and also sentences of imprisonment 
could be inflicted. In the new form of the Bill the power of 
the local Committees to act as little Soviets, making the lives 
of small tradesmen a burden to them and paralysing their trade, 
has been modified. Nevertheless it remains great. 


The result of the debate on Monday was a glaring paradox. 
Hardly a good word was said for the Bill, which was evidently 


regarded by nearly the whole House with deep mistrust. Yet 
the second reading was adopted by 251 votes to 8. It may be 


said that the House of Commons was merely following the 
familiar and quite sensible course of giving a second reading 





to a bad Bill, with the intention of making it a good Bill in 
Committee. The 
London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian wrote :— 


There are, however, other explanations. 


“It is not too much to say that the general opinion on the 
Bill, very frankly expressed in the Lobby even by men who 
voted for it, was that it was a sham. There is more than a 
suspicion that the Government introduced it mainly to shut 
up the Committee on Profiteering for fear that that Committee 
might make revelations about Government control which would 
be as damaging as the revelations of the Select Committee on 
National Expenditure about the administration of the Air 
Force. . . It was a most cynical division, and nobody made 
any pretence about it. The reason for voting for the Bill or 
for not voting against it was simply that it might be unpopular 
to vote against anything that looked like a measure against 
profiteering, and yet nearly every speaker who mattered con- 
demned the Bill. Perhaps the most astonishing example was 
Sir William Rutherford, who seconded the rejection of the Bill, 
and voted for it.” 


If only part of this accusation against the House of Commons 
is true, it shows that a very grave situation is not being treated 
with the required gravity or sincerity. 
tendency to imitate the Government in encouraging the public 
to believe what they want to believe, and not to lead them into 
the true way of salvation. On Wednesday the Bill was con- 
sidered by Committee ofthe whole House. Sir Auckland Geddes 
then explained that the Board of Trade would have discretion 
to give to the local bodies within reasonable limits powers to 
prosecute. His defence of this grand error in statesmanship 
was a merely ingenious debating-point—that if cases were to be 
referred back to the Board of Trade from all over the country, 
another huge bureaucratic Department would have to be set up, 
and nobody could desire such a thing. We should think not! 
But that is not a reason for giving small local bodies, which must 
to some extent be composed of tradesmen, authority to ruin 
other tradesmen, even though under the Bill as amended grocer 
may not eat grocer. We wonder whether it has occurred to the 
Government that when small shopkeepers, however wicked they 
may be, are forced to put up the shutters through being heavily 
fined or sent to prison, the distribution of goods will be made 
more difficult than ever, and scarcity will therefore be intensified. 
That is only another way of saying that prices—legit?mate not 
“ profiteering ’’ prices—will rise still further. 


Phere is in any case a 


The principal discussion on Wednesday turned on the amend- 
ment giving the Board of Trade power to fix maximum prices. 
This amendment was accepted by Sir Auckland Geddes. Experi- 
ence ought to have warmed him against this dangerous proposal. 
A maximum price always tends to become a minimum price. As 
a matter of fact, prices cannot be controlled at all unless the con- 
trolling authority also controls the supplies. In the earlier 
stages of the war, when maximum prices were fixed for potatoes, 
the Great Potato Mystery instantly developed. Where the 
potatoes went to nobody quite knew, but that a glut of potatoes 
suddenly became a shortage for all practical purposes was only 
too patent. Lord Robert Cecil very forcibly pointed out that 
the amendment destroyed the whole basis and structure of the 
Bill. As he said, it is a terrible power to confer on the Board of 
Trade, this authority to say what is a reasonable price for any 
single article. 





The whole trade of the country is in danger of passing under 
the domination of the Board of Trade, and of the Committees 
which wield the delegated authority of the Board. Mr. Bonar 
Law was evidently alarmed at what Sir Auckland Geddes had 
done in accepting the amendment, and later gave a sort of 
general assurance that there would not be any widespread 
attempt to fix maximum prices. The Attorney-General moved 
an amendment providing that the punishment of a seller con- 
victed of making an “‘ unreasonable profit’ should be a fine 
not exceeding £200, or imprisonment not exceeding three months, 
or both imprisonment and fine. It seems almost incredible, yet 
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't is a fact that the House then found itself under the humiliating 
necessity—obviously a necessity though a humiliating one— 
of discussing what “ unreasonable profit” meant. Ultimately 
a slipshod definition, which may mean much misery and alarm 
to small shopkeepers and the pouching of many fees by lawyers, 
was adopted by the Government. 





President Wilson on Friday week addressed Congress on the 
question of high prices and “ profiteering.”’ First of all, he said, 
the Senate should ratify the Peace Treaty and put an end to the 
uncertainty that must prevail until the Treaty, as signed, 
comes into operation. He warned workmen that strikes would 
only make matters worse ; the railwaymen seem already to have 
taken his advice to heart. In regard to prices, the President 
asked Congress to pass a law under which commodities passing 
from one State to another—thus becoming subject to Federal 
jurisdiction—are to be stamped with the price at which they left 
the producer. He proposed to restrict monopolies by a system 
of Federal licences, and to discourage by legal penalties the 
taking of excessive profits. Probably the influence of public 
opinion, now that the President has given it a lead, will do much 
to check the manipulation of the markets by the great wholesale 
dealers. America, of course, has not the Government control 
of most foodstuffs, which prevents prices from rising to an 
excessive height in this country. 


On Tuesday in the American Senate Senator Lodge created 
much excitement, and it must be admitted enthusiasm, by a 
brilliant and scathing analysis of the Constitution of the League 
of Nations. He based his suspicions on his reading of history, 
and rehearsed the story of the Holy Alliance. He deseribed 
how that Alliance was opposed by Castlereagh and Canning, and, 
in accordance with their fears, turned from a profoundly pious 
aspiration into a terrible engine of tyranny. All this is well known 
to readers of the Spectator, even if they have not made themselves 
acquainted with the facts in history-books. Mr. Lodge declared 
that he and his friends had ideals even though they disagreed 
with those who were trying to establish “ a monopoly of idealism.” 
He added, according to the correspondent of the Daily Express :— 

“Visions are one thing and visionaries are another, and the 
mechanical appliances of the rhetorician designed to give the 
picture of a present which does not exist and of a future which 


no man can predict are as unreal as canvas clouds, angels 
suspended on wires, and the artificial lights of the stage.” 











Mr. Lodge indicated roughly three changes in the Constitution 
of the League as desirable. First, he wanted the Monroe Doctrine 
to be definitely guaranteed and the United States to be saved 
from any kind of entanglement. Secondly, he wanted America 
to reserve the right to withdraw from the League without 
assigning any reason. And thirdly, he wanted to reserve to 
Congress its Constitutional right to declare war on its own 
exclusive authority. All this is certainly a hot opening of the 
attack on Mr. Wilson, but we retain the belief and hope that the 
Senate will not delay the very desirable ratification of the Peace. 
In our opinion, all nations ought now to try to work the League 
as well as they possibly can. 


Though we must all greatly regret the delay in appointing an 
Ambassador to Washington, it is excellont news that the gap is 
to be filled till early next year by Lord Grey of Fallodon. No 
one could have been chosen who will command more respect 
in America. He represents what may be called the greatest 
common measure of the ideals of the two nations. His reasons 
for fighting Germany till she was beaten are precisely those 
which men of the best brains and character in America accept, 
Lord Grey of Fallodon’s health is known not to be good, and it 
is a loyal service on his part to have accepted this temporary 
mission. But we hope that the temporariness of the arrange- 
ment will not prevent the Embassy from being staffed with 
Secretaries who are likely to carry on for the ordinary period. 
Our very important relations with America do not admit of 
stop-gap arrangements all along the line. 


The Afghan delegates at Rawal Pindi on Friday week signed 
a Treaty of Peace. The terms are none too severe in view of 
the young Amir’s reckless folly in declaring war without any 
provocation. He loses the subsidy paid by India to his father 
and grandfather ; the late Amir, it is said, had !eft in the Indian 
Treasury about a million pounds on this account, and the money 
is now forfeited. The Amir also loses the privilege of importing 
munitions through India. He agrees to accept the frontier-line 
west of the Khyber which is to be determined by a British 





Commission. The British Government, on the other hand, wil] 
take the Afghans into favour and receive an Afghan Mission 
six months hence if they “ prove their sincerity by acts and 
conduct.” There is, of course, no question of diminishing the 
independence of Afghanistan. For forty years we have sought 
to preserve the little mountain State from external aggression, 
and this wise policy will be continued unless the Afghans make 
it impossible. Meanwhile it would be premature to assume 
that the signing of the Treaty will bring peace to the troubled 
North-West Frontier, for Afghanistan itself is in a state of 
unrest, owing to Turkish and Bolshevik intrigues. 





The British and Russian troops operating on the Dvina south 
of Archangel made a successful attack on the Bolsheviks Jast 
Sunday. Six Bolshevik battalions were destroyed; a thousand 
prisoners and twelve guns were taken. The victory will put 
new heart into the patriot forces which we are organizing to 
defend the Archangel Government. In the South of Russia 
General Denikin is still continuing his victorious advance fro) 
beyond Poltava in the west to the Volga intheeast. Beyond the 
Volga, above Astrakhan, he has at last gained touch with the 
Cossacks on the left wing of Admiral Koltchak’s Siberian 
armies. If this connexion can be maintained, it will be possible 
to send Admiral Koltchak the guns and munitions for lack of 
which he had to retreat a month ago. The patriot armies, 
acting independently at various points on the circumference 
of a vast circle, have been at a disadvantage compared with the 
Bolsheviks, who have the central position at Moscow and are 
under a single command. The problem is now to equip the 
patriot forces and co-ordinate their operations. When that is 


done, the * Red Terror” will soon be stamped out. 





The new Hungarian Government formed by the Archduke 
Joseph on Wednesday week appears to have been welcomed by 
all classes with relief after their experience of the tyranny of the 
Jewish Bolsheviks. The Archduke has, however, found it neces- 
sry to disclaim any intention of reviving the Hapshurg Mon- 
archy. He promises to retire when the National Assembly meets 
to form a Constitution for the Republic. The Allies in Paris 
have not yet recognized the new Government. They were appar- 
ently startled by the vigorous action of the Rumanian Army, 
which by marching on Budapest had forced Bela Kun and his 
gang to flee. The Rumanians have occupied Budapest, and an 
Allied Military Mission has been sent to supervise their operations. 
We comment on the matter elsewhere. 


The Prime Minister told the House of Commons on Thursday 
week that he would make a considered statement of policy before 
the adjournment. In reply to complaints of his infrequent 
attendance, he said that a modern Prime Minister could not do 
his work and also lead the House of Commons. As for Ireland, 
he recalled the saying that, ‘““when everybody. agrees that 
something should be done, something foolish is done.’ Every 
scheme that was put forward met with violent opposition. 
Still, the Government would not shirk their responsibility. 
Finance, coal, “ profiteering,” trade policy, agriculture, had all 
to be considered. The situation was abnormal, and so grave 
that we should not recover save by united action as a people. 
Mr. Lloyd George accused the House of being far readier 
nowadays to increase expenditure than to check it. He had, he 
said, just received a petition signed by 380 Members for a grant 
of £4,800,000 a year for some proposal that he had never heard 
of before. The Prime Minister’s reminder was needed. The 
House is no more thrifty by nature than the Government. 


The financial position, said Mr. Chamberlain on Thursday week, 
was “distinctly and seriously less favourable” than when he 
made his Budget statement. The expenditure was far greater 
than he had expected—especially for military and naval oper- 
ations, pay, and pensions—and the abnormal receipts from 
surplus war stocks and from the Food Ministry’s trading capital 
would be smaller. He had begun to fear that new taxation 
might be necessary next year. He aimed at bringing subsidies— 
to the railways or in respect of bread—to an end as soon a8 
possible. He wished to improve the American rate of exchange 
by reducing imports and increasing exports. The Government 
had no thought of “ nationalizing everything in the hope that 
they could get a better revenue.” They had undertaken 
jiabilities enough already. Mr. Chamberlain, however, concluded 
on a hopeful note. Great Britain had not suffered to the same 
degree as the Continent, and could save the situation if all classes 
would work together as they did during the war. 
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The trade returns published last Saturday tell their own tale, 
In the last seven months we imported goods to the value of 
nearly £870,000,000, while our exports and re-exports were 
valued at £467,000,000. The year before the war our imports 
exceeded our exports in value by only £134,000,000. This year, 
unless conditions alter rapidly, our imports will exceed our 
exports in value by nearly £700,000,000. In 1913 the excess 
of imports represented the interest on our foreign investments. 
This year the excess of imports must be paid for, as our foreign 
investments were sold during the war. In 1913 we exported 
coal to the value of £53,000,000, in return for foodstuffs, 
raw materials, and luxuries. This year we shall be fortunate if 
we do not have to import coal for our own needs. The results 
of the first week’s working with a nominal seven-hours day, 
up to July 26th, were given in Monday’s Daily Mail. The total 
output of coal was barely half that of the last week in June. 
Even in the districts unaffected by strikes, the output declined 
on an average by fifteen or twenty per cent. Mr. Justice 
Sankey assumed that it would decline by no more than ten per 
cent., as the miners, he thought, would work harder. His 
assumption is not borne out by the facts. We can only hope 
that, with the cessation of the strike fever, the miners will do 
better. But their output under the nominal eight-hours day 
was insufficient to meet the demand. 


We are not surprised to hear that the junior officers in the Navy 
do not like having their modest pay reduced, while all the senior 
officers and all the men have had their pay considerably increased. 
A correspondent illustrates this unfortunate anomaly from the 
case of a Lieutenant of over two years’ standing who is ‘‘ Number 
One” in a destroyer. His pay before the Admiralty adopted the 
new scale was 20s. 6d. a day. It is now 18s. 6d. He thus loses 
two shillings a day. Further, he will have to pay Income Tax 
after this year at the full civilian rate instead of at the special- 
service rate. We cannot think that the Admiralty meant to 
penalize the large class of junior officers who have done splendid 
work during the war. We feel sure that they are suffering 
through an oversight which will be corrected before long. 
The sternest economist would not wish to curtail expenditure 
by cutting down the pay of naval Lieutenants. 





The Select Committee on National Expenditure devoted its 
third Report, published in Monday’s papers, to the Air Ministry, 
fir John Hunter, Administrator of Works and Buildings, had 
informed the Committee that there had been gross extravagance 
in connexion with the building of aerodromes. He complained 
that in a case of fraud at Renfrew the Lord Advocate had refused 
to prosecute, partly for lack of evidence, partly because “a 
prosecution would reveal what appear to be inefficiency and 
absence of contro] on the part of the representatives of the 
Ministry.” The Committee called attention also to alleged 
irregularities in connexion with a clothing contract for the 
Air Force. Miss O'Sullivan, the Clothing 
direction of Miss Douglas-Pennant, in- 
spected the work of the contractors and made complaints. 
She was then removed from her post. The Committee 
concluded that the financial control was weak. 


women’s branch of the 
Controller, under the 


General Seely on Tuesday took an opportunity of replying to 
the charge that the Air Ministry was extravagant. Since the 
Armistice, he said, the Departmental staff had been reduced in 
number from 806 to 402. Two hundred and ten out of 386 
aerodromes and landing-grounds had been given up. He had 
demobilized two-thirds of the 30,000 officers, and 203,000 out of 
the 264,000 cadets and other ranks. He dealt in detail with 
specific complaints about the Blandford camp and other matters. 
The Lord Advocate, in his turn, explained that he declined to 
prosecute for frauds at Renfrew, involving a sum of about £300, 
because the evidence was too vague and incomplete to secure a 
conviction. The lack of proper Departmental supervision 
would, he said, have told in favour of the persons accused 
if criminal proceedings had been taken. Despite these speeches 
think Mr. Clyde’s defence of his words was quite 
satisfactory—the House and the public were by no means 
convinced that Estimates of £66,000,000 for the Air Force 
could be justified. 


—we 


Mr. Churchill, following in the debate on Tuesday, promised 
great efforts at economy. He had, he said, instructed General 
Trenchard to frame a new scheme—presumably for next year— 
which would not cost more than £25,000,000. Mr. Churchill 
reminded the House that comparisons with the pre-war Army 








Estimates were fallacious, unless the old figures were doubled to 
correspond with the rise in prices. He had arranged with the 
French to reduce the Army of the Rhine to a brigade of 5,000 
men by tho end of October. He hoped to withdraw men from 
Mesopotamia, where there were 20,000 British and 80,000 Indian 
troops, and also from Egypt and Palestine, where we had 90,000 
troops, as soon as the local conditions permitted it. There were 
100,000 men engaged on salvage work in France and Flanders. 
The British Army in India had to be maintained, and the new 
Regular battalions were needed to relieve the Territorial garrison. 


The revelations of the Select Committee have incidentally 
compelled the Government at last to institute an official inquiry 
into part of the case of Miss Douglas-Pennant. Her main 
contention was that she had been summarily dismissed from 
her position as head of the Women’s Air Force because she 
protested against irregularities committed by officers in high 
positions. The Committee found that the treatment of Miss 
O'Sullivan, Miss Douglas-Pennant’s subordinate, aroused grave 
suspicions. This matter, therefore, will be investigated. 
Meanwhile the House of Lords has set up a Committee to inquire 
into the whole of the charges made by Miss Douglas-Pennant. 
The Government would do well to facilitate that inquiry. 
The refusal to give Miss Douglas-Pennant a chance of sub- 
tantiating her case has merely prejudiced the Air Ministry. 


The police have seized some stocks of revolutionary pamphlets 
in London and Glasgow. The samples published in the news- 
papers with official sanction illustrate the criminal folly of 
the conspirators. A ‘‘ Programme of the Clyde Workers’ Soviet 
Committee,” for instance, proposed a ‘ Red Terror” on the 
Russian plan, with the abolition of Parliament, the confiscation 
of private property, the “armingof the entire labour population 
as a Red Army,” and the creation of a revolutionary Tribunal. 
It may be said that only madmen could put forward such schemes. 
But madmen with large swns of money from Lenin’s treasury 
might do a great deal of mischief if they were not exposed. 

The belated list of honours conferred in celebration of the 
King’s birthday was published on Wednesday. Sir Edward 
Russell, the former editor of the Liverpool Post, and Colonel 
Hal? Walker, the Member for Widnes, have been raised to the 
Peerage. Sixteen baronetcies and twenty-four knighthoods 
were conferred. Among the new Knights we are glad to see 
Professor Boyd Dawkins, the venerable geologist, who was a 
pioneer in the study of primitive man in Britain. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who died on Monday at the age of 
eighty-three, was a master of the art of acquiring wealth, and 
aimed, not without some success, at mastering the more difficult 
art of spending his wealth wisely. As a boy of twelve, the son 
of a poor Dunfermline weaver, he worked in an Ohio cotton-mill 
for a dollar a week. Fifty years later, when he retired from 
business, his steelworks were yielding him an income of several 
Other men have achieved similar feats, before 
and since the days of Croesus. Mr. Carnegie showed his origin- 
ality by distributing vast sums for public purposes. His 
innumerable grants for public libraries and church organs here 
and in America have been most useful. But the work of the 
Carnegie Institute, which he endowed with five millions, of the 
Carnegie Trust for the Scottish Universities, and of the United 
Kingdom Carnegie Trust may prove of the greatest value to 
many succeeding generations, if their large revenues are wisely 
administered. It is very easy to criticize Mr. Carnegie as a 
typical product of the era of industrial expansion in America, 
We prefer to remember him for his genuine interest in education 
and in the endowment of research. 


We are much interested to see in a prospectus of a Company 
called the National Improved Housing Company, Ltd., a clause 
which states the intention of the directors to distribute a pro- 
portion of the profits made by the Company as a co-operative 
bonus to the workmen. The plan is that after a ininimum 
dividend of 10 per cent. has been paid to the shareholders, an 
arranged proportion of the profits shall be paid to the workers 
to encourage a large output. We do not write with any know- 
ledge of this Company, as we had never heard of it till we read 
the prospectus in an advertisement, but the clause we have 
quoted seems to us very significant. It points in the right 
direction: it is along such lines as these, we are convinced, 
that the interests of Capital and Labour will be reconciled. 


millions sterling. 








Bank rate,5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5,1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ULSTER QUESTION. 


I.—THE PROBLEM OF AREA. 


‘or moment one begins to apply Self-Determination 

anywhere in the world one is confronted with the 
Area problem. What is the region in which the principle 
is to operate? Thus the problem of Self-Determination 
immediately gives birth to another problem—the problem 
of Partition. It is one which has indeed strange vagaries. 
To make the Home Rule case good, you have got first to 
demand the partition of the United Kingdom in the name 
of self-determination, and then to deny partition in the 
sacred name of Irish Unionism. There has not been 
anything quite so topsy-turvy since Henry VIII.’s matri- 
monial difficulties. He had to adopt one theory of divorce 
in order to get rid of Queen Katharine, and a totally oppo- 
site theory in order to marry Anne Boleyn. When the 
Irish defend their paradox by saying that Ireland is a single 
and indivisible national unit, they are met by the undeniable 
fact that North-East Ulster, contrasted with the rest of 
Ireland, has quite as strong marks of a national unit as has 
Ireland, contrasted with the rest of the United Kingdom. 
North-East Ulster differs totally in religion, in race, and in 
industrial complexion from the South and West. The case 
is equally embarrassing for the Nationalist claim if you 
attempt to argue the matter on the principle that an 
island is by nature an indivisible political unit. That would 
deny the right of self-determination to Wales, which, after 
all, has the strongest marks of nationality of any portion 
of the United Kingdom. The people of Wales are com- 
pletely different in blood, in language, and in_ social 
characteristics from the people who inhabit the rest of the 
islands of Great Britain. If, then, you decide to apply 
self-determination to Ireland, you will find that you must 
partition Ireland. Then comes the crucial question— 
On what lines is your partition to run, what is your area 
to be ? 

Boundary questions are notoriously difficult. In the 
first place, as soon as you come to consider them in detail 
you are almost sure to find that the nationalities and 
creeds and languages have sorted themselves exceedingly 
badly. Strive for complete justice as you will, you are 
obliged, for physical and geographical reasons, when 
lrawing your line, to include people who ought to have been 
excluded and to exclude people who ought to have been 
included. Again, there is always the temptation when 
fierce political passions are involved to gerrymander—i.e., 
while Ses to your principle in the letter, to avoid it in 
the spirit. That being so, the wise partitioner tries as far 
as possible to avoid breaking up old boundaries. He 
shies at new delimitations and new units like a horse at a 
paper-bag on a windy road. 

The first impulse of any one who examines the question 
of partition in Ireland is to take the whole Province of 
Ulster and make a clean cut. As soon, however, as one 
begins to consider the matter closely, one finds that if the 
whole Province is taken much too large a Roman Catholic 
and Celtic population is included, and that the result is 
anything but that well-marked homogeneous political 
entity which it is imperative to create when the prime object 
is partitioning for purposes of self-determination. Homo- 
geneity, or as near as you can get to it in this difficult 
world, is, remember, wanted on both sides of the partition 
line. 

If you are going to create, as clearly you must if 
you alter the status quo, a homogeneous Protestant com- 
munity, you must do something which translated into terms 
of action means—Eliminate from Protestant and non-Celtic 
Ulster Celtic and Roman Catholic Donegal, Celtic and Roman 
Catholic Monaghan, and Celtic and Roman Catholic Cavan. 
The remaining area consists of Antrim, Down, Londonderry 
(including Londonderry City), Tyrone, Armagh, and 
Fermanagh. This area is not, and «oes not profess to be, 


based merely upon County boundaries, but rather is an 
area which is conterminous geographically, which has well- 
(lefined eristing boundaries, and in which, taken as a whole, 
you have a large plurality of Protestants, anti-Nationalists, 
and anti-Sinn Feiners—a majority of men, in fact, who are 





determined to maintain the Union with Great Britain and 
to remain under the Parliament at Westminster. This 
area has been called rather clumsily the Six-County Area 
but we must never forget that it is a homogeneous political 
unit, and not in any sense a federation of Counties, 

Those Nationalists who, while consenting to discuss the 
question of partition, deny that the option of remaining 
under a Westminster Parliament or going under a Dublin 
Parliament should be offered to this homogeneous area 
adopt the following line of reasoning. They insist, though 
it is very difficult to understand their grounds for so doing 
that an option to belong to, or separate from, the rest of 
Protestant Ulster must be given County by County. They 
make this demand largely, of course, as a wrecking demand. 
They hold that in Tyrone and Fermanagh they have a good 
chance of just keeping those Counties out. Possibly their 
calculations are correct ; but if so it is largely due to the 
fact that a much greater proportion of Protestants than of 
Roman Catholics went from the two Counties during the 
war never to return. Can we imagine a stronger reason 
than this for making the Protestants of Tyrone and Fer- 
managh demand that the Six-County Area must now more 
than ever be regarded as a homogeneous unit and not as 
six separate Counties ? 

At first sight it might seem as if the remaining part of 
North-East Ulster would be the better for losing the large 
Roman Catholic populations of Tyrone and Fermanagh. 
As a matter of fact, however, there are parts of Tyrone 
and also of Fermanagh in which the Protestant population 
is so important and so intimately connected with the rest 
of the Ulster Protestants that it could not possibly be 
deserted on the ground that it had the misfortune to live 
in a County in which there was also a large Roman Catholic 
population. In fine, the Protestants could not agree to the 
isolation of Tyrone and Fermanagh. 

But it may be asked--Why not let the matter be decided 
by the vote of Parishes, or of Districts, or of Parliamentary 
Constituencies ? But if these smaller areas of self-deter- 
mination were to be adopted in one part of Ireland, they 
would have to be adopted in another, with the result that 
you might have a terrible record of political morcellement. 
For example, there is a Roman Catholic quarter in Belfast 
which returns a Roman Catholic Member of Parliament. 
It would be impossible to put that one Constituency under 
the Dublin Parliament. Again, it is quite possible that a 
Division of Dublin would vote itself out of the Celtic and 
Roman Catholic Ireland. But clearly Belfast and Dublin 
must each be treated as a homogeneous political unit. In 
fact, you cannot be too meticulous. You must in many cases 
adopt the policy of the clean cut. That is, you must make 
the best homogeneous area that you can, and not allow 
any disintegrating conditions to obtrude themselves. The 
Nationalists would clearly be the first to complain of the 
application of the principle of Parish or Constituency 
determination. As just noted, it is very possible that such 
an application to Constituencies would withdraw a piece of 
Dublin from the Dublin Parliament. Its application to 
Parishes and Districts would certainly withdraw certain 
Parishes and Districts from the border Parishes in Ulster, 
and probably some in the neighbourhood of Dublin. 

We will not, however, go further into this matter jis! 
now. Next week we shall deal in detail with certain other 
aspects of the Six-County Area. 





OUR OWN REVOLUTION, 


NV R. HOOVER has drawn a very dark picture in the 
1 National Food Journal of the economic condition 
of Europe. He is a very able observer, and his evidence 
may be taken as absolutely impartial; he has no axe 
to grind ; he wants to tell the people of Europe the truth; 
and the people of Europe will be fools if they do not take 
to heart what he says. It was natural enough when the 
guns ceased to go off that men should relax,as a sprinter 
straightens himself up after a special effort. What ex- 
hausted Europe evidently did not understand, however. 
was that the end of the war could not possibly mean 4 
prolonged relaxation. A breather was admissible—such 
a thing is often wise or even necessary in the midst of the 
hardest of contests—but every one ought to have known 
that when the war ‘was over another war of a different 
kind but mot less severe would begin if we were after all 
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— 
to save Europe. The mew war was against scarcity. 
At present we are not fighting hard. We are malingering. 
We must achieve our new Ministry of Munitions, our new 
(Conseription, our new Unity of Command, and all the 
rest of it. As yet we have scarcely begun. The breather 
turned into a prolonged relaxation; those who ought to 
have known better betook themselves again to expensive 
jleasures and the wild consumption of such luxuries as 
could be obtained, and thus set a bad example. The 
working menfor their part behaved as though they believed 
that Europe could seriously be restocked by strikes for 
higher wages and shorter hours, while all the time the 
prices of necessaries were rising against them owing to 
the intensive exhaustion of supplies. Mr. Hoover now 
tells us that Europe faces something worse than insolvency 

a word which is used so often that among ordinary 
people it no longer has power to provoke a shiver. He 
tells us that Europe is actually threatened with starvation. 
Her productivity is now less than it was when the war 
ceased, and if it is not rapidly increased the necessaries 
obtainable will be insufficient to maintain life and ordinary 
health. 

There are two main lines of action by which the situation 
may be saved. The first is real not promised economy 
on the part of the Government. The second is hard work 
on the part of every able-bodied person whether he or 
she works with hand or brain. 

It is unfortunately very difficult to trace any sincerity 
er clearness of thought in the rapidly shifting policy of 
the Government. It is incomprehensible to us that the 
Government, with all their knowledge of what this nation 
will do when it is called upon to make an effort, should 
hesitate to tell the exact truth to the people, and invite 
them to make another mighty effort to save themselves. 
For if the people are not saved by their own labour, they 
cannot be saved at all. Instead of doing this, the Govern- 
ment continually resort to expedients which are apparently 
intended to buy off immediate manifestations of dislike 
and mistrust. They have said that they do not really 
believe that ‘‘ profiteering,” for example, is a considerable 
cause of high prices. Yet they behave as though nothing 
were more important than to fine and imprison a certain 
mimber of shopkeepers whose prices have no doubt led 
people who do not think out things for themselves to 
exclaim: ‘* Why do the Government allow us to be cheated 
like this!’ The Prime Minister has the gift of golden 
speech. He can persuade men in a particular direction 
as few other men can. He is the same Prime Minister 
who saw men leap up in response to his words when he 
urged them on to fresh sacrifices in the war. Why does 
he not now describe to the country the awful tragedy 
of refusing to raise wages by the only safe means instead 
of wasting time on measures which are bound to end in 
disappointment ¢ There are many imaginable methods 
of increasing the comfort of the people which may or may 
not succeed, but which are much more likely to fail. One 
or other of them is continually being brought forward, 
but for some inscrutable reason the only certain plan is 
neglected. The only certain plan is for people to put 
their backs so thoroughly into their work that supplies 
will be enormously increased and prices will fall. Accord- 
ing to the fall of prices wages will be increased because 
the purchasing-power of money will be increased. So 
far as we know, no employer is talking of reducing wages. 
Never were employers in a more sympathetic or more 
humble frame of mind—according to the point of view 
which you choose to take. Therefore any increase in 
the purchasing-power of money, which might well amount 
to 50 per cent. within a year or two, will be a sheer addition 
to the present wages. Why should it be considered incon- 
ceivable that the mass of the workers, who over and over 
again have shown their common-sense, should behave in a 
sensible way now if the situation were made quite clear to 
them? We cannot see that it is beyond the range of 
working-class common-sense for the workers to say to 
themselves when all the facts were laid before them: 
“We will refrain from striking for at least a couple of 
years till we have restocked the country. A rise of three 
er four shillings in wages, which is all we could expect to 
win by further strikes, is as nothing compared with the 
fresh suffering we should cause to ourselves and others, 





and the further rise in prices which would be caused.” Jn 
fine, it is our deep conviction that the expedients of the 
Government to purchase popularity are misleading the 
public and delaying the re-creation of wealth. 

The second duty of the Government is to cut down 
administrative expenses with a merciless hand. ‘ Re- 
trenchment’’ was a much-appreciated and almost a 
popular ery even in the days when living was cheap. To- 
day it is a vital matter. Week by week we read of debates 
in Parliament in which the various spokesmen of the 
Government put up able or ingenious defences to charm 
the ear or captivate the fancy of the House. No one could 
deny that on some particular points upon which they have 
been attacked the Government representatives have made 
out a good enough case. But the broad fact remains that 
expenditure goes on at an appalling rate. The Cabinet 
hardly confess to any responsibility. The members of 
the Cabinet seldom take part in these debates. They 
leave the Heads of Departments to defend themselves. 
The Prime Minister not only does not speak but seldom 
visits the House. We are now spending daily more than 
was spent daily in the second year of the war. The recent 
Loan did not anything like provide for the extinction of 
the floating Debt. If the present course is followed, there 
must be either more loans, which will bring us appreciably 
nearer the abyss of bankruptcy, or there must be still 
higher taxation. Nor can higher taxation be regarded as 
an alternative to bankruptcy, for it is very uncertain that 
the country could stand more taxes. ‘The effect upon 
industrial enterprise might be fatal. 

Every reader of history knows that there have been 
periods in the progress of nations when the real power has 
passed out of the hands of the nominal Government. The 
old forms may have been carried on, and men may auto- 
matically have spoken of the supreme power as remaining 
in the old hands, but as a matter of fact some person, or 
some group of soldiers, or an influential body of politicians 
or financiers have grown more powerful than the Govern- 
ment and have swayed the Government to their will. 
There is a very great danger of that happening in Great 
Britain now. The Departments which have been created 
during the war are carrying on a desperate struggle against 
abolition. They want to save their jobs, and therefore 
they want to prove that the work they are doing is indis- 
pensable. No one can look into the heart of another man, 
and it would be impossible and unjust to say that any 
general corrupt motive is at work. Jn fighting for their 
existence the Departments are obeying the law of their 
being, and it may well be that by the unceasing contem- 
plation of their own deeds they have persuaded themselves 
that the country cannot get on without them. The looker- 
on sees most of the game, and the lookers-on in this case 
are the Cabinet and the nation. If the Cabinet do not 
assert themselves, they will unquestionably be conquered 
by their Departments. Of course it is a very disagreeable 
thing for a Government to give ** notice to quit” to men 
who have served them well. But here again it should be 
a question, not of what will purchase immediate immunity 
from trouble, but what is right in principle and necessary 
in the country’s interest. Lord Robert Cecil, speaking 
recently to the Centre Party, used some wise words which 
we should like to quote :— 

“TI do not myself think that anything.the Government can 
do will remove its unpopularity, but I think it is true that its 
only chance is to have a respectable unpopularity, so that when 
the causes of unpopularity are forgotten in a few years, people 
will turn back to them and say, ‘ Oh, well, we hated them at 
the time, but they really were honest, honourable, patriotic 
men,’ and when a fresh difficulty comes upon the country they 
will return to them again for leadership and advice.” 


Now to turn to the workers’ side of the question. In 
some ways the signs are very encouraging at the moment. 
The Yorkshire miners have evidently been chastened by 
the spectacle of the widespread suffering and the appalling 
danger which they have created, and have decided to go 
back to work. The firebrands of the “ Triple Alliance ” 
have utterly failed to impress upon their fellow Trade 
Unionists their opinions on Direct Action—a policy to 
justify tyranny if ever there was one—and have wisely 
chosen a soft place to fall upon. They evidently desire to 
say as little as they can about the matter for the prevent. 
It is the old story over again. The British working man 
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is slow to make up his mind, largely perhaps because he 
does not think very deeply about any matter till the need 
for a decision has become urgent. But when he has taken 
a decision, arrived at apparently by instinct more than 
by argument, he generally takes a wise one and remains 
immovable. To-day the strike fever seems to be passing 
away from him, and having had a look at what Soviet rule 
means in other countries, and also at the proposals made 
to him by the would-be Clyde Soviet, and having read 
something in the papers about alien makers of mischief 
sending money over to this country in order to stir up 
strife, he is impressed by the undesirability of all these 
things. He prefers to go on improving his position by the 
old Constitutional means. In our opinion, this is what 
he will long continue to do. We have no doubt that the 
disclosures made by officials at Scotland Yard are perfectly 
true, and they are very significant so far as they go. We 
cannot imagine why some of the newspapers should seem 
to take pleasure in laughing away every warning of this 
kind. Attempts at stirring up revolution by violence 
have undoubtedly been made, and are likely to be made 
again. Such attempts deserve careful watching much more 
than ridicule. But if they are carefully watched they will 
fail, for they are entirely opposed to the instinct of the 
British worker. We do not ourselves expect ever to see a 
Red Flag revolution here, with machine-guns firing down 
the streets to assert the authority of Commissaries of the 
People. 

The fact is that there is a revolution already. Nobody 
who compares the balance of domestic power in this country 
with the balance that existed before the war can hesitate 
to say that a much greater revolution has taken place than 
that Industrial Revolution which provides the most 
enlivening pages in the manuals of political economy on 
which we have all been brought up. The best thing about 
our present revolution is that, so far as we can judge, 
every one wishes it to thrive. Employers, except a few 
stupid laggards, earnestly desire that the standard of 
comfort for every worker should be not only higher but 
very much higher than it ever was before. They see how 
in the United States, for example, cheap things can be 
produced although all the conditions of production are 
expensive. But if the disposition of the employer is 
favourable it postulates, if it is to continue, a capacity for 
response and co-operation on the part of the workers. We 
wonder why we have heard little or nothing during the last 
few months about the Industrial Conference. It will be 
remembered that at that Conference employers and em- 
ployees met together and made one of the most wonderful 
series of joint recommendations which can be found in the 
history of industry. The Government announced their 
intention of legislating at once in accordance with these 
recommendations. Would it not be a wise step—is it 
not the obvious plan—to keep that Conference at work 
and in the enjoyment of the great esteem which it so 
rapidly earned { Is there suspicion on either side ? 
Would it not be to the advantage of the workers themselves 
to insist that the Conference must be kept in being and 
lay a really important part in the direction of industry / 
Ve wish we had space to deal with the Report issued by 
the Federation of British Industries entitled The Control 
of Industry: Nationalisation and Kindred Problems (to be 
obtained at 39 St. James’s Street, S.W. 1). We advise 
every one who is interested in these subjects to read the 
Report. Every fair-minded reader, we think, will agree 
that no recommendations could have been drawn up with 
& more transparent desire to consult the well-being and 
prosperity of the workers. It is only one of many signs 
that we are not expecting a revolution, but are living in 
the midst of a very satisfactory one now. 





THE DOMINIONS, MONARCHY, AND PERSONAL 
TITLES. 

W* print elsewhere a letter from a New Zealand corre- 

spondent who says that there are many people in 
the Dominions who prefer Republican to Senesilios! lan- 
guage ; although they wish for the maintenance of the Mon- 
archy, they do not approve of some of the old forms of speech 
which date back to the time when the British Sovereign 
was an autocrat. We cannot help feeling that our 


correspondent’s objections, though we recognize their 





a, 
genuineness, are almost pedantic. Surely there is no great 
danger of confusing substance and shadow. Many of us 
though we fully understand that ancient terms can be no 
longer read quite literally, take a keen delight in the 
preservation of them because they appeal to our historical 
sense. If this is a weakness, it is really a very innocent 
and agreeable one. We suppose that fathers and mothers 
in modern Greece were never so fond of giving their 
children the names of ancient Greek heroes as when their 
country was painfully obscure, and when the likenosg 
between themselves and the heroes of classical antiquity 
seemed to be specially dim. We all like relating ourselyes 
to the past. 

Orator Hunt said with ironical pride: “ It is the King’s 
Army and the King’s Navy, but it is the National Debt |” 
Really it is just as true to say that the Army and the Nayy 
are the King’s as it is to say that they are the nation’s, 
As the titular head of both Armyand Navy, the King draws 
up the expression of the loyalty of all his subjects into 
kind of personal allegiance, whichisa simpleand convenient 
formula, and appeals to a side of our emotions which might 
otherwise be neglected; but at the same time loyalty js 
being expressed by every man to his fellows and to the 
whole commonwealth. hen we used to sing “ God save 
the King ” we also meant “‘ God save us all,”’ and the recent 
addition of new verses to the National Anthem putting 
literalness in the place of imagination was malt un- 
necessary. Besides, it would be impossible for any Monarch 
to use the phrases which our correspondent dislikes in a 
less proprietary or egotistic sense than that in which King 
George uses them. For such reasons as these we shall 
continue to call ourselves subjects without offending our 
own self-respect, but also we hope without offending the 
sensibilities of anybody in the Dominions. The essential 
man is not changed by a name. A workman will remain a 
workman whether he be good or bad, and in spite of the 
fact that he calls himself an employee—a very ugly title 
indeed. As a popular preacher once remarked, St. Paul 
might have called himself an employee of God, but he 
preferred to call himself a bondservant. He satisfied his 
pride in the debasing name. 

We have just been reading a full report’ of the debate 
in the Canadian House of Commons on titles. In that 
debate the House resolved that the King should be advised 
to refrain from conferring any title of honour or titular 
distinction upon any subjects (sic, alas!) of His Majesty 
ordinarily resident in Canada, “save such appellations as 
are of a professional or vocational character or which 
appertain to an office.” When summaries of this debate 
were sent to England, it was said in more than one news- 
paper that this was the beginning of the end—that demo- 
cracy was already in a fair way to abolish all titles. We 
cannot so read the facts. Titles in this country happen 
to be popular. How could one come to any other con- 
clusion when one picks up any illustrated newspaper 
only to see pages of photographs of people whose sole claim 
to consideration is that they happen to have been born 
with an hereditary title? We see these persons walking 
in the Park, or acting inamateur theatricals, or attending 
race meetings. Then look at the enormous increase in the 
Peerage, Baronetage, and Knighthood which has been 
brought about by our most Radical Government. The 
conclusion is pretty clear that as titles gratify some 
popular instinct, and bring some sort of pleasure to a far 
larger class than those who bear them or hope to bear 
them, there is no harm, and may be a distinct good, in 
continuingthem. They are certainly not “ undemocratic,” 
for democracy seems to love them. 

The first condition of continuing them beneficially is 
that they should be conferred more judiciously and less 
plentifully. If it be said of a Government who call them- 
selves democratic that they have heaped honours upon 
men who are not in themselves honourable, titles will soon 
be brought into a logical contempt. The Government 
who act thus are doing something comparable with what 
Lenin is doing in Russia when he tries to reduce money 
to an absurdity by inflation. When the ordinary man 
looks round him and sees honours showered upon place- 
hunters, adventurers, climbers, and arrivistes, and notices 
the neglected claims—if ever such persons should make 
claims, which of course they do not—of men with eminent 
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talents and sterling characters who have worked quietly 
in great causes, he is obliged to wonder whether the whole 
evstem of titles is not humbug. But all this, as he sees on 
reflection, comes from the misuse, or rather misconferment, 
of titles, and not from the principle that men who deserve 
honour from the State should receive honour from the 
State. The maintenance of this principle is thoroughly 
desirable. And the easiest, most visible, and as it were 
most dramatic way of putting the principle into effect is 
through the conferment of titles. 

The ordinary man lends his mind so easily to the natural- 
ness of titles that he uses them even when he thinks he 
has abolished them. It has often been pointed out that 
the worst kind of snob is the man who makes such an outcry 
against snobbishness that he becomes himself a snob of the 
most morbid kind—a snob in an inverted sense. We 
could not altogether avoid titles or the equivalent of titles 
even if we would. Everybody’s surname is a title. “‘ Mr.,” 
“Mrs.” and ‘“‘ Miss” are all titles. Some surnames, 
though they are not officially titles, like The Mackintosh 
and The O’Conor Don, have more value than many official 
titles in Debrett. Other names, like Gladstone, would lose 
their lustre if exchanged for some unheard-of territorial 
title. The Canadian Members of Parliament who spoke 
against titles did not propose to do away with the political 
title of “‘ Honourable,”’ which is provided for in the British 
North America Act. That title is conferred by the Act on 
members of the Senate and members of the Provincial or 
Dominion Administrations. How humanizing is the 
practice of referring in debate to a Member not by his 
surname but by a circumlocution. You cannot so easily 
give your opponent one of the knock-out blows of speech 
when as a preliminary you have to refer to him as 
“the hon. and gallant Member for’? such-and-such a 
constituency. 

It is a fatally easy thing to believe that one is ceasing 
to worship an idol while all the time one is unconsciously 
setting up another idol in its place. Mr. Sheard made 
some remarks on this subject in the Canadian debate :— 

“Go to the great Republic to the south, the great home of 

democracy. The exemplars of democracy live in that nation, 
and what do we see? We see that there the great measure of 
success is not a peerage, it is not a titular distinction, it is the 
bank account of the individual and the size of the cheque he can 
subscribe I do not for a moment wish to say anything deroga- 
tory of that great, energetic, progressive people. I do not for 
& moment wish to say that there have not been noble, patriotic 
men there who have come forward with liberal donations to 
every scientific enterprise and every philanthropic work. But I 
contend, and I say it cannot be denied, that underlying it all 
is a keen and earnest desire for some distinction or other which 
may designate them as separate and apart from the money 
value of the man. And to so great an extent has this been 
carried that it has become a matter of common remark through- 
out the length and breadth of this country, that the efforts of 
Americans, backed up by their gold, to ally themselves with 
the peers of the realm of Britain and the aristocracy of England, 
have amounted almost to a disgrace. So that for all your 
democracy, there is still what I describe as an innate physio- 
logical trait of the human species.” 
Mr. Michael Clark had a good deal of logic on his side when 
he pointed out in the debate that the Canadian Committee 
which had reported on titles should not have confined 
themselves to recommending that hereditary titles be 
abolished—they should have recommended the abolition 
of all titles or of none :— 

“We are asked by this Report—in which I should have 
been very sorry to concur, because I cannot, the way my mind 
is trained, concur in anything which is the embodiment at once 
of democratic cant and illogical nonsense—in one paragraph to 
recommend His Majesty to abolish all titular distinctions in 
Canada, and we are asked in another paragraph—by a six-to- 
three vote of the same Committee—to retain the titles ‘ Honour- 
able’ and ‘ Right Honourable,’ which I contend, on any fair 
interpretation of the English language, are themselves titular 
distinctions. What is the difference between the ‘Sir’ which 
goes with a knighthood and the ‘ Right Honourable’ which 
goes with a Privy Councillorship ? ” 





THE POSITION IN HUNGARY. 

TI\HE task of the peace-makers in Paris should be 

simplified by the change of Government at Budapest. 
So long as the Hungarian capital was in the power of a 
small number of Jewish adventurers, working in close con- 
cert with the Russian Bolsheviks, it wasidle to talk of peace. 
The Allies might profess indifference to the scandalous 
behaviour of Bela Kun and his colleagues, who instituted 





a “Red Terror” on the Russian model and robbed ot 
murdered many respectable persons whom they did not like. 
But though the Allies were not necessarily bound to restore 
order in Hungary, they were fully justified in complainin 

of the bad faith and the aggressive policy of the Sudaned 
Bolsheviks, who not only violated the Armistice, but also 
attempted to begin a new war against their neighbours. 
The “friends of humanity,” for whom a modern Anti- 
Jacobin ought to be written, have tried to represent Bela 
Kun as an honest and peaceful man who has been libelled by 
a wicked “‘ capitalist” Press. The plain truth about him is 
that he has devoted most of his energy to fighting the 
Czecho-Slovaks and the Rumanians, partly in order to 
help his friends Lenin and Trotsky, partly in the hope 
of enlisting the Magyar nationalist influences on his own 
side. He has also tried to propagate sedition in the 
Allied countries, as well asin Vienna. At first he had some 
military success against the Czecho-Slovaks. As the 
Allies, busy with the German Peace, made no remonstrance 
but bade the Czecho-Slovaks refrain from a counter-attack, 
Bela Kun was encouraged to strike a blow at the Rumanians, 
who under the terms of the Armistice were occupying 
Eastern Hungary. This time the Allies were less patient. 
They authorized the Rumanians to resist Bela Kun’s 
offensive. The Rumanians, naturally indignant at having 
to fight again in Hungary as well as on their eastern frontier 
against the Russian Bolsheviks, resolved to make an end of 
Bela Kun. They repulsed the Magyar attack, and followed 
up their victory with such good heart that the “ Red” 
armies broke and seattered. Bela Kun, taking some of his 
plunder with him, made good his escape across the Austrian 
frontier. His chief executioner, Szamuely, committed 
suicide when he was detained by the Austrian police. The 
desperadoes who failed to get away were arrested when 
the Rumanians, advancing rapidly, occupied Budapest. 
The Magyars as well as the Allies owe Rumania a debt of 
gratitude for her prompt and vigorous action. 


It is strange and regrettable that the Allies, instead of 
thanking Rumania for her services to the cause, should 
have thought fit to despatch and publish a sharp protest 
against the conduct of the Rumanian Generals in im- 
posing an Armistice on the Magyars, and to suggest that 
the Rumanian troops had been guilty of some excesses. 
The facts are by no means clear. But it looks as if the 
Rumanian Generals, having had cause to distrust the 
ability of the Allies to enforce the original Armistice with 
Hungary, made up their minds to draw up a new Armis- 
tice, under which Rumania might at least recover some 
of the property—especially locomotives and rolling-stock 
—which the Magyars had stolen from her. All this 
property ought to have been given up last winter, but 
the Allies took no steps to secure it. We cannot blame 
the Rumanians for taking back their own when they 
were in a position to do so. The Rumanian Generals, 
moreover, insisted that Hungary should demobilize—as 
she had agreed to do under the Armistice—and, unlike 
the tolerant Allies, they saw that it was done. We can 
imagine that, to the harassed statesmen in Paris, Rumania 
appeared to be taking too much upon herself. They 
construed her action as a studiously impolite hint that 
the Allies did not know how to manage Hungary and had 
better leave the task to Rumania. The incident was 
doubtless all the more annoying because the Allies were 
conscious of having failed, through their hesitation and 
their divided counsels, where the Rumanians by acting 
boldly had succeeded. It was rather late in the day for 
the Allies to warn Rumania not to be too zealous in 
carrying out their own instructions. Talleyrand might 
tell his subordinates, ‘“‘ Surtout, point de zéle”’; but it 
is not very seemly for the great Allies to address such 
a command publicly to one of the smaller Allies, who 
has suffered greatly in the common cause, and upon whose 
future prosperity the resettlement of Eastern Europe and 
the peace of the Balkans largely depend. We are not 
inclined to make too much of the afiair. Even statesmen 
are human, and the Allied Delegates in Paris, who have 
been engaged for seven or eight months in trying to 
harmonize the discordant views of the Great Powers, 
may be excused for betraying a momentary irritation 
when a small Power shows a desire to expedite the settle- 
ment of the Hungarian question. Probably by this time 
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the Allied Generals at Budapest and the Rumanian 
Generals have found out that there are no real differences 
between them. Rumania’s interests are identical with 
the interests of the Allies. We all want a_ peaceful 
Hungary, shorn of the districts which are inhabited by 
Rumanians, Czecho-Slovaks, and Serbs. But it must be 
remembered that no progress could be made towards this 
goal so long as a militant faction ruled in Budapest. Now 
that the Rumanians have made the Magyars realize that 
they are beaten, the negotiations for peace and the de- 
limitation of the new frontiers may begin. 

The precise form of government that the humbled 
Magyars may adopt is their own affair, provided always 
that it is a peace-loving Government which has the approval 
of the majority. Bela Kun’s rule obviously did not comply 
with these conditions. It was the rule of a very small 
minority, and it was violently aggressive. All Hungary's 
neighbours were kept in a state of alarm by such a Govern- 
ment. But now that the Magyars seem to have recovered 
their sanity, it does not matter to us whether they form 
a Republic or restore their Monarchy. The Archduke 
Joseph, who expelled the self-appointed Socialist Ministry 
last week, may, for all we know, prove acceptable to the 
Magyars as a President or as a King,and, if that be so, it 
is not for the Allies to interfere. It must be remembered 
that the Hungarian kingship, for the past half-century at 
least, was very similar to our Constitutional Monarchy 
after 1688 and before 1832. The real power lay in the 
hands of the great landowners, who controlled both Houses 
of Parliament ; the King as such had little direct influence. 
In Austria the Emperor Francis Joseph was an autocrat, 
like the German Emperor; but in Hungary he was a non- 
entity beside the late Count Tisza, the leader of the mag- 
nates. If, then, the Magyars decide to restore the Mon- 
archy in the person of the Hapsburg Archduke, they will 
not be flouting democracy. We all know very well that 
Great Britain under a Constitutional Monarchy is as free 
aud democratic as any country in the world, not excepting 
America, and there is no reason why Hungary, with her 
very ancient traditions of Constitutional government, 
should not follow our example if she wishes todo so, Now 
that Hungary has ceased to include the non-Magyar 
populations whom she vainly strove to turn into Magyars, 
she may develop her old institutions naturally. The 
progress of Magyar democracy has been hampered by fear 
of the non-Magvyars, who formed an actual majority of the 
people under Hungarian rule. The Magyars, in tyrannizing 
over their fellow-subjects, had to endure a restriction of 
their own liberties. A Magyar State, inhabited almost 
entirely by Magyars, is likely to show a better under- 
standing of popular government. If the Magvars, after 
trying a Republic, revert, as we did in 1660, to a limited 
Monarchy, they may possibly achieve a greater measure 


of freedom than is sometimes attained under Republican | 


forms. 





THE RHINELAND. 








YOBLENZ has been a town of fame in peace and war since | 
Resentment ought perhaps to be forgotten by us and by America, 


the days of the early Roman Empire, and not for the 


first time in history is it occupied by victorious enemy forces. | 


{ 


Its site could not fail to be filled by an important centre of | 
trade nor to be marked by rulers as deserving defence : to adapt | 


its natural advantages would delight the Vaubans of every age, 
The Rhine and Mosel protect two sides of the triangle in which 
the town is built, and they in turn are dominated by the mighty 
rock of Ehrenbreitstein. Apart from antiquarians and wine 
merchants, the British traveller knows the scene best from the 
Rhine steamers which carried him between Cologne and Mainz. 
To-day they take the “ joy-riding” troops of the armies of 
occupation. Many of us remember the slow approach against 
that swift stream towards the bridge of boats, the two great 
streams meeting,and in the angle of their courses the grandiose 
and architecturally fine monument of the first Emperor William. 
Coblenz he often visited, and only a few miles away lies Ems, 
where now French soldiers tread upon the inscribed stone that 
marks the spot where he talked with Benedetti, beginning 
there a conversation only ended by the stern words of others 
forty-nine years later at Versailles. In the Schloss of Coblenz, 
if we are not mistaken, the War Lord established his first Head- 


quarters in August, 1914, little dreaming that his mad pre- | 


suinption could within five years condemn the statue of his 


| 
| 


victorious grandfather to gaze across the river at the Stars and 
Stripes waving over Ehrenbreitstein. All the history and pride 
of that fortress, all the beauty and romance that Turner hag 
connected with its name, and now that symbol of conquest 
from across the Atlantic! What prophet could have gathered 
them together in his vision ? 

Some knowledge of the life at Cologne and in the rest of the 
area occupied by our troops has penetrated thiscountry. But of 
the French and American areas with their bridgeheads at Maing 
and Coblenz little is said or written here. Yet history is again 
being made at Coblenz, though few eyes are turned thither to 
watch it in the making. After the Armistice the Allies and 
the United States set up a civilian Committee at Luxemburg 
to work with their military Government of the occupied area, 
to exercise economic control, and to administer the regulation of 
trade while the territoryon the left bank of the Rhine would be 
a province of the Associated Powers but across the river un- 
occupied Germany would remain under the blockade. It is 
easy to imagine the difficulties before this body and the lack of 
precedent to guide it. But the soldiers and civilians of each 
nation met the difficulties, threw their opinions and powers 
into a common stock, cemented it with goodwill in spite of 
conflicting interests, and evolved a control that satisfied the 
Allies and gained the respect of the Germans. This Com. 
mittee left Luxemburg a few months ago, and was established 
as the Rhincland Commission at Coblenz, where its work has 
steadily grown. Now, while nominally its life is waning, in 
reality it is preparing for an even greater scope of importance 
and activity. Under the Treaty of Peace the Rhincland may 
be occupied for fifteen years, with modifications at five and ten 
years hence. Attached to the Treaty and standing part of it 
is a Convention accepted by Germany, and forming the basis 
upon which is constituted the government of some of her mos 
prosperous territory with seven millions of her people. Upon 
the ratification of the Treaty there comes into being the Rhine- 
land High Commission: martial law ceases and a civilian 
Government, backed by military forces, takes its place. Surely 
we can say that the present Commission. the High Commission 
to be, is a body in whose work Europe must be interested. 
Yet how many of the British public know even the name of the 
British Commissioner who is to wield on their behalf a fourth 
share of this government ? Many may know of Sir Harold Stuart 
as a distinguished Indian Civil Servant with great administrative 
experience, but the work that he and his staff have done and 
have before them in the Rhineland seems to lie ina sealed book 
that few care to open. 

The policy of the Commission will be dependent now and 
again on incalculable forces, such as the behaviour of the German 
Government or Rhineland people. Great delicacy of judgment 
will be needed, for it is impossible to find any broad and constant 
basis. The maxim of our Empire, “ Govern in the interests 
of the governed,” cannot be adopted without qualification, 
for even if we dismiss without ceremony the vindictive feclings 
that Germany has brought upon herself, it is the duty of the 
Commission to remember that the purpose of the occupation 
is that the terms of the Treaty should be carried out, and those 
terms were not framed in the sole interest of Germany. 


but we cannot condemn without sympathy the bitterness 


or the fears of those who are Germany's neighbours acvess 
an arbitrary frontier, have been overrun and devastated by 
her armies, and are now asked to lie down once more beside her. 
Again, even if justifiable, to govern in the interesis of thie 
governors would be an impossible basis of policy where the 
interests often differ. For example, Belgium and the United 
States have scarcely a common point of view from which to 
look at the problems before the Commission, and it is to the 
credit of all that they have worked and intend to go on working 
in harmony. The first step in the unanimous policy of the 
Associated Powers was the decision that as soon as possible 
the balance cf control should swing over from the military 
to the civil power. The so'diers concerned have show such 
broad-minded good sense in accepting this decision that we 
sure they will not see in our satisfaction any lack of appreciation 
of or gratitude for all that they have done in winning the war 
In the first place, though it cuts a sorry and drooping figure 
even in its own land, German militarism was but yesterday 
such a sturdy plant that none may presume that it cannot 
make an effort to lift its head to-morrow. If we the 
people to sce it “ get along with its dying’’ without regreb 


are 


want 
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our best course is to show them that even their conquerors 
in war consider civil power the natural and proper instrument 
of government, while force and martial law should be cast 
aside as exceptional and undesirable instruments among 
civilized people. Secondly, is it fair to expect soldiers to step 
out of the path of their profession to deal with political and 
economic problems? The world has admired since the days 
of Julius Caesar the administrative statesmanship shown by 
many a soldier: of British soldiers let Egypt witness, Morocco 
tell of General Lyautcy. 

None the less, it is civil work to be 
The Central Government is none too stable yet. 
the world’s advantage if the High Commission 
Germany’s own rulers along the path cf peace. Further- 
more, the Prussian and other State Governments of whose 
territories the occupied area contains parts must to that extent 
be under the Commission’s control; and there will be civil 
work again with the Rhine Commission under the supervision 
of the Allies or League of Nations. The economic dangers 
to be met must be gréat, and may arise in unexpected quarters. 
Lord Robert Cecil has probably more knowledge of Central 
European prospects than any other Englishman, and his fore- 
casts are gloomy. The Rhineland has been since the Armistice, 
and will still be, better supplied with the necessaries of life than 
many parts of Central and Eastern Europe; but that does 
not mean that the people will be contented or anything but 
a ready field for the infectious unrest that we must expect 
elsewhere. Food and fuel will be matters of ever-present 
concern to the Commission. The importation of raw materials 
must be safeguarded in order that Germany may have no excuse 
for not getting to work to pay her penalties and make her 
reparations, and that her wage-earners may be productively 
No degree of success that we foresee will rid the 
The causes will be too many for 


done in Germany. 
It will be to 
can help 


employed. 
land of all labour troubles. 
us to describe them here. 
Financial problems will perplex the ablest minds. 
exchange has fluctuated wildly; artificial stabilization is of 
How can the value of the mark be raised if 
Only by the export of goods that other people 
72 to the pound sterling, 


la 


no lasting use. 
that is desired ? 
want. While the mark stands at 
a man may get double his pre-war wages and only earn the 
equivalent of £1 a week. Will the British workman do equivalent 
work at that wage? Of course not, and the Trade Union 
arguments against coolie labour will be raised equally against 
the import of German goods. If the arguments are accepted 
by the Board of Trade, the mark will be prevented from rising, 
The reopening of trade with Germany entails no compulsion 
to buy German goods for those who cannot overcome a disgust 
due to German deeds; we can leave (with respect or with a 
smile) quite free the consciences of those who have loudly sworn 
But our manufacturers 


never again to deal with the Boche. 
They began slowly 


are rightly resuming exports to Germany. 
to take advantage of the removal of the ban on enemy trade ; 
past prosperity, five years of control and dry-nursing by 
Government Departments, found them with less initiative than 
their American friends, while nimble French and Belgian traders 
had only a frontier to skip across to take their orders. But we 
have every hope that the British trader, once in his stride, 
will prove that, though he is a poor starter, he is the best stayer, 
and that the quality of his goods will not be surpassed. We 
are aware that some manufacturers say that they cannot take 
orders for lack of materials; and others blame the workpeople 
for their output. This point is bound up with the great question 
of national production, which we cannot discuss now. What 
our authorities must remember is that one-sided trade 
cannot last; if they want a German market for our manu- 
factures, it is there, but we must take German goods in 
return. 

The world has reached a stage when the prosperity or misery 
of one nation reacts at once upon the others. The peoples 
of the earth will share in every economic advance that 
Germany makes more promptly than we can hope to benefit 
by the moral lessons that the Allies have fought and bled 
to teach her. A part in the task of setting her on her 
feet in the right path falls to the Rhineland Commission, 
We have tried to indicate a few of its pre-eminent difficulties 
in order that our readers may realize the importance of 
the work and problems before it, and on our own part to 
wish our High Commissioner and his colleagues God-speed 
In their labours. 


The | 
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AIR-POLLUTION AND NATIONAL HFALTH. 
[By a ScrentTIvic CORRESPONDENT. ] 
NHE creation of the Ministry of Health and the transfer 
to this new Department of many of the duties formerly 
carried on by the old Local Government Board will, it is hoped, 
lead to increased attention being given to the subject of atmo- 
spheric pollution and to its bearing upon the health of city and 
town communities. 

That the atmosphere of towns and cities is far dirtier than 
that of the countryside is known to all, especially to those who 
live some few miles away on the West or South-West side of 
London and other cities. The state of handkerchiefs and collara 
after a “day in town” bears witness to the dirtiness of the 
atmosphere ; but only few realize the enormous amount of 
solid matter that in dry weather remains suspended in the air 
over all large towns and busy centres of manufacturing industry, 
and in wet weather is carried down with the rainfall. 

Observations with a new standard type of soot-and-dust- 
gauge, carried out in English and Scots towns in the years 
1915-1918, have shown that the rainfall of these cities, when 
calculated out on the basis of the square mile, in one year carrics 
down with it from 500 to 1,000 tons of solid matter. As tho 
rain does not fall on every day in the year, nor completely wash 
the air free from all impurity when it does fall, one may assume 
that the air we breathe in towns contains an even larger pro- 
portion of impurity than is denoted by these totals. 

As regards the organization which is responsible for the 
study of the air-pollution in this country, a Committee for the 
Investigation of Atmospheric Pollution was formed at the Inter- 
national Smoke Abatement Conference held in London in 1912, 
and the observations have been carried on steadily since 1914, 
with the aid of the Health and Sanitary Authorities of the more 
progressive cities and towns. The work is now placed under the 
aegis of the Meteorological Office, and the Government Depart- 
ment for the Encouragement of Scientific and Industrial Research 
has made a grant of £500 towards the expense. Many of the 
Local Authorities which joined the movement and erected soot- 
and-dust-fall gauges in 1915, were forced by the war and con- 
sequent depletion of their staffs to suspend their observations, 
and the number of towns in which the gauges are still in use 


“ec 


is reduced now to one-half of the original total. 

The fourth Report of the Committee, which has just appeared 
covers the twelve months period ending March 31st, 1918, an 
deals with the London, Man 
chester, Glasgow, and in six other English and Scots towns 
The highest deposit of solid matter in the twelve months was 
that of Rochdale, with 1,069 tons per square mile; while the 
Embankment Gardens Station in London comes next with 743 
tons. At the other end of the scale was Malvern Wells, with 
80 tons, and the Wandsworth Common (London) Station with 
166 tons. The great difference between the amount of total 
deposit at the two London stations shows that the traffic of 
London streets is chiefly responsible for the large amount of 
solid matter in suspension in the air in the City area. Tho 
average for the seven London observing-stations in 1917-18 
was 431 tons. Glasgow, which had nine observing-stations 
in operation, yielded an average deposit of 438 tons, while 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, St. Helens, and Coatbridge gave 639, 637, 
and 502 tons respectively. 

As regards the composition of the deposit, the insoluble portion 
is the larger half, and this consists chiefly of ash, and of car 
bonaceous matters produced by the imperfect combustion o 
fucl. During the war period there has been observed a notabl> 
increase in all constituents of the pollution. It is remarkable 
that this increase has even been noted at Malvern Wells, where 
the total annual deposit has increased from 59 to 80 tons. 
the gauge at this observing-station is located 631 feet above 
sea-level, and is far removed from dwelling-houses and roada, 
it would appear that the increased dust and dirt suspended in 
the atmosphere have extended all over the United Kingdom, 
and that even the purest country air has not escaped some 
of the evil results of the war. 

The harmful effects of the dirt and soot 
air are not confined to the soiling of decorations and of clothes, 


results of the observations in 


HULe 


suspended in towa 


or to the pecuniary losses that this involves for the individuel 
and the community. This finely divided dust and dirt when 
inhaled by human beings and carried into the throat and lungs 
may be the direct cause of disease ; and also by its presence in 
the external air it acts ag a screen, and reduces the intensity 
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and value of the direct sunlight in city and industrial areas. 
Upon this latter effect Sir Oliver Lodge has made the following 
pronouncement :— 

‘Under present conditions the greater part of humanity in 

England lives under a pall of obseure material, through which 
a certain amount of light and heat can pass, but which effect- 
ually screens the health-giving and disease-destroying actinic 
rays. Accordingly frequent excursions into the country are 
needed for the preservation of even a moderate or residual 
amount of robust health; while the multitude, condemned to 
live under unwholesome conditions, suffer both in themselves 
and their children to a grievous extent.” 
Dr. E. W. Hope, the Medical Officer of Health for Liverpool, 
has also pointed out that the injury done to health by the smoke 
nuisance is not limited to pollution of the air with carbon ; 
indirectly it leads to another mischief, for it is common know- 
ledge that the careful housewife will close the windows to exclude 
smuts, and her household will incur, as a result, all the objection- 
able consequences of unventilated rooms. 

Had the war not broken out in 1914, it is probable that legis- 
lation would have been passed increasing the status and powers 
of smoke inspectors in towns and industrial areas ; for a Bill 
having these objects (promoted by the Smoke Abatement 
League of Great Britain) was introduced into the House of 
Commons and was read a first time in May, 1913. The 
Government of that day were, however, anxious that the 
Bill should be modified before further progress was made with 
it, and by the offer of a Departmental Commission on Smoke 
(which was duly appointed and had already commenced to take 
evidence when the war broke out) they secured its withdrawal. 
The Bill which was thus withdrawn provided that the emission 
of smoke in such quantities as to be a nuisance should be punish- 
able by fines levied on an ascending scale, if the offence were 
repeated. The provisions of the Bill were to have been carried out 
by Joint Boards, consisting of representatives of the Local Autho- 
rities, grouped together under a scheme drawn up by the Local 
Government Board. The inspectors under the new Act would 
have been paid partly by the Local Authority and partly by the 
Central Board, and would have been raised to the position of 
the inspectors under the Alkali Acts. 

Now that the war is over and the Health Ministry has been 
cluly installed, we may hope that the Departmental Committee 
charged with the consideration of the new Smoke Abatement 
Bill will resume its sittings, and that legislation on the subject 
will not be shelved again. ‘The success of the Alkali Acts in 
reducing the emission of noxious gases from chemical and 
metallurgical works shows that legislatiop. on right lines, admin- 
istered by suitably trained men, may prove of the greatest 
benefit to all fuel-users. Black smoke is one of the signs of the 
wasteful use of coal, and its production at the present day is a 
disgrace to our civilization. 





THE NEW TRAINING OF THE 

‘** Subordinate commanders and men . 
avoid unnecessary casualties automatically by correct tactical 
action. . The troops should realize that suecess will be due 
to professional skill rather than to self-sacrifice. So long 
as the body of the soldier is maintained in a healthy condition 
which enables him to be expert im shooting, marching and 
digging, it must be accepted as a first principle that the training 
of the mind must take precedence over all other forms of train- 
ing. ’"—(General Harper's Notes on Infantry Training, pp. 20-21.) 


SOLDIER. 


. must be trained to 


~YUCH is the doctrine now laid down for the training of the 
h soldier, a doctrine taught by the stern lesson of slaughter. 
Numbers, relatively speaking, count for nothing; self-sacrifice 
counts equally for nothing; cunning and “ slimness ” are every- 
thing. We do not know that there is anything very new in 
the end that is thus set before the soldier. To kill without 
being killed is an ideal which needs no teaching, being ready 
taught by primitive instinct; but it must be observed that it 
is more easily attained by missile-action than by shock-action. 
Rigid military discipline, which teaches men that it is better to 


be killed than to disobey an order, was therefore applied in the | 


first instance only to troops employed for shock-action, such 
as the Roman legionary or the Macedonian phalanx. Missile- 
action was for long uncontrollable. We cannot conceive of the 
Greek slingers or the English archers as fighting in any strictly 
prescribed order. They went as they pleased, to use the common 
phrase, and no doubt, when possible, selected ground or shelter 
from which they could discharge their missile with the least 
chance of receiving damage to themselves. When firearms 








were in their infancy the practice was beyond question the same 
It was not practicable for the musketeers with their heavy 
weapons and heavy rests to be stiffly and closely aligned. They 
needed space and worked in open order; and we hear of the 
British musketeers in the Low Countries “* watching like fowlergs 
for the fall of their bird” after each shot. The only method of 
maintaining a continuous fire was to range the musketeers 
many ranks deep, when each rank, after firing, filed back in 
succession to the rear, re-formed, re-loaded, and so was ready to 
fire again when its turn came. But the theory of this system 
was better than the practice, for, though men were ready enough 
to file to the rear, they were not so ready to halt and re-form 
when they got there. So Gustavus introduced the system of 
dividing companies into platoons, fifteen to twenty men in each 
platoon, three ranks deep. These platoons fired in succession, 
the odd numbers first, the even numbers next; and as each 
platoon fired, it re-loaded, so that, by the time when the last of 
the even numbers had discharged its weapons, the first of the 
odd numbers was ready to fire again; and so it was possible to 
maintain a steady and continuous series of small volleys. This 
was the first step towards converting a battalion into an animated 
machine-gun. 

The next steps quickly followed. The invention of the bayonet 
turned the musket into a combined shock-weapon and missile- 
weapon; and the Hohenzollerns introduced the system of, making 
men stand with their heels together, so as to cram as many 
muskets as possible into a given frontage. Then the battalion 
became an animated machine-gun indeed, Manual and firing 
exercise and parade movements constituted the whole training 
of a soldier, so that the compact line might be moved without 
the loss of compactness, and the musket might be loaded with 
all possible rapidity. As the volley of bullets was the most 
effective form of missile-action, strict fire-discipline was im- 
perative ; and there are marvellous instances of it in the history 
of the British Army. Strict parade-discipline was equally 
imperative to enable men to undergo the severest of all trials, 
exposure to ricochet round-shot, when they could see the 
round-shot bounding over the ground to strike them, and might 
not move to avoid the blow. Cavalry could never stand this 
ordeal, because the horses could not be disciplined as were the 
men. British infantry could stand it, and apparently British 
infantry alone; for Wellington was the only man who dared to 
array his troops on the reverse slope of the hill, where the 
ricochet shot came leaping over the summit among them, 
instead of on the forward slope, where the troops might be 
equally exposed but could not see the shot coming. It is from 
those days that dates the old phrase, frequently used by many 
officers still living to their men, in answer to the excuse, seg 
pardon, Sir, 1 thought——”: “‘ You thought; you have no 
business to think. JJ do your thinking for you.” 

Now we are changing all that; but it has taken us over a 
century and a half of schooling to learn to change it. Savage 
warfare taught the lesson first, and never ceased to repeat it. 
Braddock was one of the earliest to suffer from trying to apply 
the principles of Flanders to the backwoods of America; and 
the creation of Howe’s Light Infantry, the first in our history, 
for service against the French and Indians, was a direct conse- 
quence of his defeat. In the American War of Independence 
the American backwoodsmen understood much better than 
ourselves how to kill without being killed, and gained some 
signal successes in consequence. Our soldiers were obliged to 
copy them, and they did so with success. A handful of them, 
who beat some eight times their number of French in the West 
Indies, showed how men, who had been disciplined in the old 
way first, and had then been allowed to think, could make an 
exemple of the finest troops in Europe. A little later the two 
Rifle Regiments were formed for employment in loose order ; 
and their training, together with that of the other regiments 
of the Light Division, by Sir John Moore in the camp at Shorn- 
cliffe in 1803, made them perfect in their kind. Still, in the 
rest of the Army the old close order died hard. Breech-loading 
weapons slowly, very slowly, overcame it; but the death-blow 
was given by the Boers, who understood, better than any enemy 
that we have met since the American backwoodsmen, how to 
kill without being killed. Some of our irregular levies, notably 
those under Colonel Julian Byng, were among the first to practise 
tactical principles for themselves without the guidance of an 
officer; and now once again British soldiers are encouraged to 
think for themselves. Will they fight as well as before, or will 
they think less of killing and more of not being killed? 
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Experience, as General Harper tells us, teaches that if the spirit 
of the troops be maintained at a high level, and the men be 
trained to realize that success will be due rather to professional 
skill than to self-sacrifice, ‘no fear need exist that the incentive 
to gain their objectives will be absent.” This is a cold phrase, 
but the late war has been a cold-blooded war. Many objectives 
must be gained nowadays before victory declares itself; and 
therefore no sober man will speak of victory. But General 
Harper writes from what he knows of that great body of men, 
the 5lst Highland Division, and only a very bold critie will 
venture to gainsay him. So be it then. Superior skill and 
professional pride, joined always to esprii de corps, are to be the 
British soldier’s incentives to action in future. The traditions 
of the eighteenth century are to be neglected more and more 
until ceremonial drills shall have almost ceased to be; and 
discipline (for without discipline there can be no order, and no 
preparation for so supreme an effort as the retreat from Mons) 
* smart 


is to be taught by strict march-discipline and 
soldierly execution of all movements in the field 
be a bitter pill for many officers of the old school to swallow; 
but it must be gulped down. 

outwit hostile Generals ; outwit 


Private Thomas must 


to 


Private Fritz, and having outwitted him must be ready to kill 


him by a snap-shot in the standing position. After all, Harry 
the Fifth’s archers and Maurice of Nassau’s English musketeers 
could probably do as much by mother-wit, with very little 


Z. 


training, except in the use of their weapons. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 








FORESTRY AND POLITICS. 
(To tHe Epiron or THe ‘“ Sprcrator.’’] 

Sir,-The passing of the Forestry Bill marks the transfer of 
forestry from the arena of politics and talk to that of science 
and this country for the last two 
generations well illustrates the failure of democracy where long 
It also happily records, now that the 
home the the triumph of British 
common-sense this besetting weakness. The .£38,000,000 
lost through dependence on imported timber during the first 
two years of war will not have been altogether wasted if British 
has taken this lesson to heart. 


action. ts history in 
views have to be taken. 


war has brought facts, 


over 


democracy 

The war disclosed no new fact in regard to forestry, except 
the consumption of timber entailed in 
modern military operations. This factor defence 
cannot be neglected, and the Government has wisely based the 


unexpectedly large 


in national 


scale of its planting scheme on this special need. But it con- 
stitutes neither the only nor the best reason for extending our 
woodlands. The best reasons are: first, that when our sup- 


plies of imported timber fail, as in one or two generations they 


must, we shall be worse off than any other country in this 
essential material, unless we make provision which is already 
overdue, since it will take a century to mature; and second, 


that silviculture is the only possible agency for increasing the 


wealth and population of large tracts of the British I-les now 


little better than deserts. Both considerations belong to the 
future. There are no votes in them. For thirty years or more 
they have been perfectly well known, they have been urged on 
successive Governments in the clearest of language, but, with 


one exception to be mentioned presently, without result. While 


other countries have strained every nerve to increase their 
woodlands, ours, already the smallest in Europe whether com- 
pared with total area or population, have been allowed steadily 
to decline both in extent and in productiveness. 

The present Prime Minister is rightly crediled with vision. 
Is the reader aware that he is the only British statesman who 
lifted a finger to help forestry before the war? He not only 
swept away certain anomalies of taxation which teld unfairly 
on woodlands, but, as foresters gratefully remember, he made 
afforestation one of the chief objects of the Development Fund, 
It is not his fault that the Fund has been so meagrely used for 
this purpose. This failure was due partly to the paralysing 
responsibility whch existed between the Commis- 
sioners who held the purse and the three quite independent 
entrusted with the work, and partly 


a Commission, busy with all sorts of other 


division of 


Departments which were 
to the fact that 
questions and deficient in expert knowledge, was never in a 
position to think out this large new industrial problem or lay 
the foundations of a real forest policy. 

The Act now placed on the Statute Book changes all this, and, 
in accordance with the prayer of every forester, at last fastens 





and | 
This will | 


It is not sufficient now for Generals | 


| absurdly 


| is wanted, who love them. 


| 


a definite responsibility for the future of British forestry on a 
single Forest Authority. The constructive task this body has 
to face is far from simple. Most of the foundations have yet 
to be laid. Even the extent of the existing woods is not 


accurately known, much less the volume of their contents. 
Statistics of forest growth have to be collected for various 
species, soils, and elevations. Afforestable sites have to be 


ascertained by a survey. The education of forest officers now 
scattered over an absurdly large number of ill-equipped centres 
requires to be concentrated and improved. The training of 
woodmen is still in its infancy. Research has to be organized 
louch has to be kept with countries 
but the 


be 


with definite objectives. 





more advanced in forestry than this. Last not least, 
of the have 
especially those of the British Empire, for on this information 
the must depend. I 


foundations, but this enterprise rather resembles the building 


forest resources world to measured, and 


any policy deserving name spoke of 


of a ship. In forestry, science and practice are inseparable. 


All the points mentioned above have to be welded into the more 


obvious practical considerations which will occur to every 
reader, such as acquisition of land, collection of seeds, raising 
of plants, working-plans, and planting. The whole must be a 


single conception, for stability will depend on the just balance 
of the 


These broader aspects of the question were well 


parts. 
by 
who had charge of the Bill in Parliament, and they easily 


put those 


carried the day. The opposition, though ignorant and feeble, 


served to show what strange prejudices some politicians can 


bring even to a purely economic question. The Peer who moved 


the rejection in the House of Lords was concerned with the 
separation of forestry from agriculture. He was perhaps un 
aware that the attempt to combine these subjects in a single 


Department has proved fatal to forestry wherever it has been 
tried. The opposition in the House of Commons proceeded 
from a group of Scots Members who thought they saw in the 
Authority a threat to 


not know that a separate Forest Service in their country would 


single Home Rule. They probably did 
be hopelessly handicapped by the almost complete absence of 
of the 


found their desire to help forestry quite overpowered by thei: 


State-controlled woods north Tweed. Some Members 


reluctance to help the wicked landowner who is guilty of 


having made and maintained 97 per cent. of such woods as the 
This last 


thorniest 


country possesses. prejudice, though somewhat out 
date, the 


Authority will have to deal. 


of raises question with which the new 


I may return to it, if the editor 


can aftord space, in another letter.—I am, Sir, &c., X. 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR, 
~~ 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) = = 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE AND A 

SUBSIDY. 

“* SpectaTor.'’] 


GOVERNMENT 


[To THe EDITOR OF THE 


Sir,—Perhaps you will allow one who has probably never 
agreed with you before as to the limits of State action to con- 
gratulate you on your notes about the State and the 


Universities. 
The demand for State interference at Oxford and Cambridge 
There including 

the resident 
have 


proceeds from two sets of people. are those 
many of the most thoughtful of 
know that the Universities must 


growth is not to be atrophied, who do not see whence the money 


graduates—who 


more money li 


is to come if not from the State, and who resign themselves 


to the prospects of a Royal Commission and 


“control ” in the 


hope that after all nothing very bad may be done. And 
secondly, there are those—some of them impatient idealists 
among the graduates, but most of them outsiders who have 


ire 


what Oxford and Cambridge 
} 


distorted views of 


“6 


and are unaware of the rapidity with which ‘‘ change from 
within ” has been proceeding—who want the Universities to 
be “made to sit up” and do not much care what is smashed 


in the process. 

If (and one would have thought that democrats might have 
something from the history of the Prussian Univer- 
we believe that the Universities are developing, and will 
they retain their freedom, it 
is surely deplorable that who detest the Universities 
as they are should be assisted by men, simply because money 


learnt 
sitLes 
develop, along the best lines if 
those 


You are driven, as some of us had 
already been driven, to the conclusion that before the sponge 
is thrown up a supreme effort should be made to raise money 
by voluntary subscription. 
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What form should the appeal take ? It would certainly be 
uxeless to send out formally worded circulars to members of 
the Senate and of Convocation, and to back these up with 
letters to the Times indicating that the Vice-Chancellors would 
be pleased to receive subscriptions, payable to Somebody's 
Bank. There should be a systematic campaign for money, 
carried on intelligently, vigorously, and with that faith in 
success without which (if I may be forgiven the phrase) the 
advertiser is done. Every man who has ever taken a degree 
should be discovered and asked, with adequate explanation of 
the University’s needs and projected developments, to give 
what he can as a token of his affection and trust. Circulars, 
where unsuccessful, should be followed by more circulars; 
dignity might be sacrificed, but there will soon be precious little 
dignity left to preserve if such steps are not taken. Men 
should be asked to give as much as they can give; every pound 
will count. 

But whatever the amount may he which would put Oxford 
and Cambridge beyond immediate need of funds for essential 
purposes, | doubt if an appeal to graduates only could produce 
it Suppose there are (it is a loose guess) 20,000 Cambridge 
men alive. Some thousands of these will be beyond dis- 
eovery; some thousands will be apathetic; many are very poor; 
many more would find that a few pounds would be the most 
that they could give; and on any estimate one is forced back 
to the conclusion that, though £100,000 or £200,000 might be 
raised from the many subscribers, the bulk of any adequate 
fund must come from the few. Rich men who have 
to the University would certainly be readier to do their utmost 
if they had some evidence that the generality of graduates 
were responding according to their means. Rich men who 
have not been to the University should be made the objects 
another appeal. They should be—and I use the word 
sulvisedly—canvassed personally, again with the amplest ex- 
planations, by those likeliest to induce them to disgorge. That 
euch willing men exist we have evidence (if evidence is needed) 
in the recent handsome subsidies for special Professorships at 
the Universities given voluntarily by millionaires who have no 
personal connexion with the Universities, or connexion only 
through their sons, 

The shadow impends; if something is net done at once it 
will be too late.—I am, Sir, &c., J. C. Squire. 

Swan House, Chiswick Mall. 

P.S.—Mr. H. A. L. Fisher may not seem dangerous, though 
even he cannot precure State money without conditions, and 
rightly so. But who will be the next President of the Board : 
What competence will he have for handling the delicate fabric 
of University Education 2? How thick will his little finger be 2 


been 


of 





(To tHe Eprton or tHe “ Sprctator.’’) 
It encouraging to find the Spectator warning us 
against a Government subsidy. You rightly say: ‘ If Oxford 
and Cambridge were to accept a subsidy they would from that 
moment cease to be free ’’"—a consummation to be avoided at all 
eosts in the highest interests of education and the nation at 
large. I think your suggestion admirable, and TI shall only be 
too pleased to contribute an annual guinea for a periol of 
years. 1 trust you will get an ample response.—I am, Sir, &e., 
James Grover, M.A. Cantab. 


Sir, is 


Lowton House, Lowton, Lancashire. 

[We are sure that the University authorities have only to 
make the appeal to get the response, but it must of course be 
made by them and not by us.—Ep. Spectator.] 





NATIONALIZATION AND THE LIQUOR TRADE. 
(To tHe Epetor or tHe “ Sprecraror.’’) 

Sir. The proposed decontrol of the Liquor Trade, and that 
without efficient safeguards, raises a question of paramount 
urgency. Issue is now largely joined in a battle royal over 
nationalization, and collectivist and individualist alike are 
pressing the arguments which appeal to them as supporting 
the principles they respectively favour. It is important that 
public attention should now be specially called to the fact that 
whereas the main points made on behalf of the nationalization 
of the coal industry can be urged with equal or greater force 
in favour of the State ownership of the Liquor Trade, most of 
the objections urged against the State taking over the coal 
industry actually constitute striking reasons for the adoption 
eo! the opposite course when the question is one of liquor. 

This view is confirmed by a careful study of the epoch-making 
Report of Mr. Justice Sankey, and the mass of literature pub- 
lished on both sides of the controversy as to the Coal Com- 
mission’s findings. Let one only try the experiment of sub- 
stituting intoxicants where coal is mentioned in the Report, 
and the result is remarkable. If coal be a “ principal national 
asset,”” so is temperance, and privately interested drink- 
vendors, through no fault of their own, “ are a real hindrance 





t.” The liquor mono. 
paying just compensation to 


to the development of the national asse 
poly can only be dealt with by “* 
the owners.” 

The object to be aimed at under State ownership is “ national 
co-ordination effort in the production of the 
national asset,”” says Mr. Justice Sankey, and nothing short of 
such co-ordination can speedily secure that temperance reform 





ot respect of 


whose attainment all profess to be so eminently desirable. The 
distinguished Chairman of the Commission says: “It is true 
that in the minds of many men there is a fear that State 


ownership may stifle incentive,” but the extirpation of this 
** ineentive ’’ in the case of liquor sale is a consummation most 
devoutly to be wished for. If it be suggested that the dead 
hand of officialism may be a bar to philanthropic enterprise in 
temperance directions, the Report appositely declares that 
“the war has demonstrated the potentiality of the existence 
of a new class of men (whether already in the service of the 
State or not) who are just as keen to serve the State as they 
are to serve a private employer, and who have been shown to 
possess the qualities of courage in taking initiative necessary 
for the running of an industry.” 

A further paragraph aftirms that 

“the experience of the last few years has, however, shown 
that it is not really difficult for the British nation to provide 
a class of administrative officers who combine the strongest 
sense of public duty with the greatest energy and capacity 
for initiative.” 

The points made as to publicity, safety, and health advantages 
secured by nationalization in the one case would obviously he 
secured in the other. 

The coal-owners say that the only justification for a Govern- 
ment official taking risks is “‘ grave national emergency,’’ and 
no one can pretend that such is not presented by the liquor 
problem. l-owners are very solicitous about pernicious 
** politica 
nationalization takes place, but in regard to the liquor mono- 
poly political and 
verting the public welfare, have been seen at their very worst 
under the present private profit system. 

The objections used against coal industry nationalization in 
respect of ‘‘ price,” ‘* productivity,” and “ 
also in regard to ‘ the menace to the stability and security of 
private right,” become not objecticns but obvious advantages 
when stated in connexion with the Liquor Trade. This trade 
is of all trades the last ‘‘ dependent for its life upon cuantity 
production.” 

The case against coal industry nationalization, and indeed 
against all kindred schemes, is summed up in the statements 
“that it is to the interest of private owners to get the maxi- 
mum value out of their own property,”’ and “ that the self- 
interest of private individuals in competing with one another 
works out for the advantage of the rest of the nation.” No one 
could use these affirmations against Liquor ‘Trade nationaliza- 
tion. 


The coa 
interference ” in respect of the coal industry if its 


interests considerations, constantly sub- 


distribution,” 


as 


Legislation in all civilized countries, based upon univer- 
experience, had to treat liquor 
different from the sale of other commodities. 
opponents of nationalization in regard to other fields of human 
enterprise can quite consistently join the ranks of those who 
favour the State ownership of the Liquor Trade. 

1 would venture in conclusion, as an advanced temperance 
refermer and former Honorary Secretary of the United King- 
dom Alliance, to deplore the attitude of indiscriminate opposi- 
tion which that organization officially maintains towards that 
reform which affords the only practical method of escape from 
an intolerable situation. A great host of temperance people 
gratefully appreciate the course pursued with such pub}ie spirit 
and consistency by your journal.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hillside, Buaton. Rosr. B. Barry. 

[Mr. Batty was one of the most prominent leaders of the 
Temperance Party in Manchester for many years. Few 
in England know more about the drink question in all its 
aspects, moral and legal. His letter is as important as it is 
helpful. We are sure that his reasoning is perfectly eound.— 
Ep. Spectator.) 


sal has sale as essentially 


The strongest 


men 





ECONOMIC LAW AND “ PROFITEERING.” 

{To tHe Eprtos or THE “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—In my Spectator of the 9th inst. I read a 
(p. 171, “ A Bill to Paralyse Enterprise ”): 


s fo'lows 


... the Government, alarmed at what was being said all 
over the country about ‘ profiteering,’ decided to re-contrel 
some of the released articles. Evidently they were acting on 
no clear principle. If they had believed in their principle, 
and were clear in their own minds that the means for the 
expansion of trade which we have enumerated were already in 
existence, they would confidently have waited for the supply 
to overtake demand, as it would have done before long unless 
all history is untrue and all economic law rubbish.” 


Now, Sir, it is just because the world is defying all economic 
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laws, ag I understand them, that the supply will not overtake 


ihe demand. If we are not to regard economic laws as 
“rubbish,” we know that high prices should have meant 


reduced consumption and increased production; but we have 
only to look around us to-day to see that they have done 
neither the one nor the other. As prices advance 90 wages are 
increased, and it seems to be generally agreed that this should 
be so. 

What is the result ? Everybody is consuming at least as 
much as before, notwithstanding the enhanced prices; and, 
owing to shorter working hours, labour troubles, and higher 
wages, the producer will not increase production, because any 
extra inducement offered to him by the high prices is swallowed 
up by his increased charges. There is the vicious circle 
complete. 

However much the suggestion may be resented and distorted, 
the fact remains that not until the masses themselves consume 
less will economic laws once more operate, and until they 
realize this prices cannot go appreciably lower. The rich, who, 
after all, represent only a very small proportion of the whole 
community, habitually use the more expensive products, but 
even if they were to go without altogether their abstention 
would have very little effect on the position as a whole. 

You appear to agree with the majority that it is difficult to 
define “ profiteering.” May I venture to give a definition ? 
That man is a “ profiteer’”’ who buys for speculation any 
article in which he has no legitimate trade. Take for example 
food. “ Profiteering,”’ in the sense I have just indicated, was 
rife in 1916-17, and the result was this: first, food prices were 
raised abnormally; and second, the consumer was compelled to 
go short of essential foodstuffs by the holding up of large stocks 
by the speculators; for the scarcity which was apparent was 
often artificial, the commodities in question being held up by 
speculators who refused to release them until prices had been 
forced up to a level which would give them their swollen profits. 
During these years no speculator in food could very well have 
lost, and his profiis were only limited by his pluck! There is 
no doubt whatever that huge sums were netted in this way, on 
which neither Excess Profits Duty nor Income Tax was paid. 

Now, Sir, having swallowed this camel, the Government is 
looking round for the gnat, which, again to instance food, is 
represented by some small shopkeeper who may on a certain 
occasion charge a halfpenny per pound more for his jam or his 
meat than is permitted by the Controller, and who himself is, 
more often than not, the victim of an incompetent assistant. 

My remedy for this “ profiteering ”’ is simple, but, I venture 
to think, efficient : 

(1) The importer should only be allowed to sell through a 
broker for cash. 

(2) All purchases should be cleared by the buyer from the 
docks or warehouses within one month from date of contract. 

(3) No forward contracts to be made except to manufacturers 
or wholesalers, and then only on the condition that they do 
not sell to speculators. 

These conditions should apply during all abnormal times, such 
as the present. 

If these three simple regulations had been enforced during 
the early years of the war, the country would have been saved 
many millions of pounds, and the producers would have been 
satisfied with prices much lower than those prevailing during 
1916, 1917, and 1918; for it is obvious that a high price in the 
London market must mean a correspondingly high price in 
the country of origin.—I am, Sir, &., 

H. G. Emery, 
Managing Director of the Home and Colonial Stores, Limited. 

2 and 4 Paul Strect, Finsbury, E.C. 2. 


EXTREMIST UNION BOSSES AND ‘“ TOMMIES.” 
{To tue Epiron or tars “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,—The Bristol Docks Committee succumbed to a fiat of the 
extremist bosses, and no “Tommy” can get work in the 
Bristol Docks unlese he has a pre-war Union ticket. A master 
marble mason in Bristol lately wanted to put on four 
“'Tommies ”; he was told if he did his men would come out 
on strike. They were not put on. Lately at Clitheroe the 
Secretary of the Weavers’ Association wrote and printed: 
“Tle had espevial sympathy with the ex-Service men who had 
been thrown out of work before they had time to qualify for 
Most excellent sympathy. Compel the men to go 
on strike and refuse the men who have saved these bosses’ 
lives any pay! The men who have skunked at home can have 
that pay. Mr. Lloyd George made an appeal to employers to 
employ ‘‘Tommies.” Will he now send an appeal to those 
bosses to allow the “ Tommy ”’ to work? What the “‘ Tommies ” 
think of these anti-English bosses is proved by the vigorous 
action against them at Neath and Treorchy, in South Wales, 
where they hunted them out of the place. During the war 
these men did their utmost to kill “ Tommies” by holding up 





Union pay.” 





transport, blocking coal delivery, delaying ships. Did they 
hope to kill off all the thinking men who saved us from Boche 
slavery, that they might more easily boss every one when the 
war was over? It looks like it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

James Baker, I’.R.Hist.Soc. 





THE ANTI-PROFITEERING BILL—AN 
PARALLEL. 

(To tHe Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—On reading your article in last Saturday's Spectator on 
the proposed Anti-Profiteering Bill, I copied the following 
extract from an interesting historical article (anonymous) oa 
John Law, the British financial adventurer in France, pub- 
lished in All the Year Round for December, 1875 (the italics 
are my own) :— 

“At the death of Louis XIV. in 1715, there was a floating 
debt in France of seven hundred and eleven million livres 
(711,000,000), and the Treasury was empty. After various ex- 
pedients . . . which were failures, it was determined to estab- 
lish a ‘visa,’ or inspection into the means of those who had 
made fortunes out of the late wars. Scores of wealthy persons 
were at once arrested, amid compelled to give an account o! 
their dealings with the Government for the last twenty-seven 
years. An army of informers started into existence, and a 
gigantic spoliation took place. The men of business who had 
made immense fortunes, especially by Government contracts, 
were compelled to disgorge a portion of their wealth. ‘Tv 
satisfy the people—howling for victims—sundry unhappy 
speculators were put in the pillory, others in the Bastille. 
...+ The brutal expedient was, however, a complete failure. 
The total amount squeezed out amounted, on paper, to twe 
hundred and nineteen millions; but not half this sum ever 
reached the Exchequer. Every victim who had a friend at 
Court applied for a remission of his fine to those in power.” 


HISTORICAL 


Is any one still simple enough to believe that our modern 
“men of business who have made immense fortunes” out of 
the war will not now, as then, have “ friends at Court,” who 
will safeguard their fortunes—friends not only at the major 
“Court ”’ (the House of Commons), but at all the 
“Courts ”’ which this Bill proposes to set up ? 

I am a person with, alas! no commercial interests whatever, 
living on a small, fixed, and much-reduced income; and if this 
hasty scheme were likely to reduce prices, or taxation, without 
reducing supplies, and without injustice, it would naturally bs 
welcome; but it will be merely another channel for Goyern- 
ment extravagance, corruption, and 
officials; and will probably cause an immediate fall in produce- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &c., =. me 


local 


more salaries to useless 





HOW TO WIN ULSTER ? 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.'’) 
Sirk,—Following along the line of argument of the “ leader ” 
in the issue of July 26th, which recommended as an essential 
step to the winning of Ulster a radical alteration in the atti- 
tude of the Catholic clergy in Ireland towards their Protestant 
countrymen, it becomes evident that on one matter anyway a 
vitally important advance and change of front is possible, as 
well as eminently desirable. There can be no more irritating 
and dividing factor in civil and domestic life than an ecclesias- 
tical interference with the liberty of the marriage-choice, and 
a consequent power in the hands of the Bishops to forbid the 
marriage of a Protestant to a Catholic. It is a 
and, as they feel it, an insult constantly paraded and forced 
on their attention that they, as Protestants, are on a lower 
plane of Christianity, and are not fit to be associated as life- 
long consorts with their Catholic fellow-citizens. Let it he 
remembered that when the late Pope promulgated the famous 
Ne Temere marriage-decree, the German Episcopate at once 
protested against the innovation as impracticable in Germany, 
and their protest was allowed by Pius X. and the German 
people were exempted from the operation of the law. 
The proportion of Catholics to Protestants in Germany is 


reproach, 


about one to two only, or at most one to three, whereas in 
England the proportion is far less, and consequently the 
necessity pleaded by the German Hierarchy is a much- 


accentuated one here in Britain. One inevitable result of the 
easy acceptance by the British Hierarchy of the Ne 
has been that, in the eleven years that have elapsed since its 
operation, thousands of Catholics have married Protestants in 
registry offices or in Protestant churches. At a 
it would appear that there cannot be at the present day le-s 
than thirty to fifty thousand of such Great 
Britain alone. The same applies, though in a lesser degree, to 
Ireland, and it may be well conceived what an irritant this 
mixed-marriage disability has been there. The notorious 
McCann case of 1908 was a glaring object-lesson of how the Ne 
Temere, it harshly applied, could make irremediable mischief. 
Ii was that case that made Protestant Belfast indignant, and 
hastened the signing of the Ulster Covenant. 
Why, then, cannot a movement be set on foot 


Temere 


low estimate 


Marriages in 


urging thse 
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Catholic Hierarchy of this realm to petition the present Pope 
to exempt this country from the decree, even as the German 
nation is exempted? The war has wrought so many changes 
and overturned so much of the old order that that fact alone 
would go far to persuale his present Holiness that a gracious 
yielding to the claims of the Protestants of this realm to be 
treated not as outcasts but as “‘ Separated Brethren ”’ (as his 
predecessor Pope Leo called them) would bear far-reaching and 
happy results. 

Up to the time of the Council of Trent (1563) the marriage- 
tie was accepted by the Church no matter how or where the 


connubial consent was given, provided a true intention of 
Christian marriage was present. The Council of Trent 
decreed, for the better regulating and safeguarding of the 


sacrament of the marriage-union, that in Catholic countries 
1iarriage should not be recognized as valid unless the marriage- 
consent were given in the presence of the parish priest. The 
Ne Temere decree is an attempt to extend this ordinance to 
all the world, and with the further obligation that the priest 
should not merely be present but should willingly elicit the 
consent. It is evident that what the Pope has imposed, as a 
matter not of dogma but purely as a matter of discipline, can 
be remitted by him, using the authority he is credited with 
of binding and loosing by the power of the keys of Peter.— 
1 am, Sir, &ce., CaTHOLIC. 





THE DOMINIONS AND MONARCHICAL FORMS. 
[To tHe Epirok or tHe “ Spectaror.’’] 

Sir,—I suppose you are aware that in the Dominions there are 
people who prefer a Republican to a Monarchica!l form of 
government. The number of those who would support active 
revolutionary measures forms, 1 believe, very small 
minority. But there are many who, while they do not wish 
to see the Monarchy abolished, would like to see some of its 
ways altered. ‘The Spectator was the first to describe the 
British Monarch as the “ Grand Chairman of the Nation.” 
That is a very happy phrase, and I think it would be wise if 
the King, his advisers and officials laid more stress in public 
pronouncements the Chairmanship rather than on 
Kingship. I will give an instance of what I mean, In speeches 
and messages to the people, the King frequently speaks of 
“My Navy,” “ My Army,” ‘‘ My Empire.” I assure you this 
gives great offence to many. The Navy, the Army, the Empire, 
wre not the King’s; they are the common possessions of all the 
members of the British Empire. Another example of what I 
om referring to is the use of the word “ subject.” Many of us 
object to be called even “ British subjects’; still more do we 
object to be called the “ We are not “ sub- 
ject ” We are members or citizens of the British 
Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., New ZBALANDER. 


on 


King’s subjects.” 
to anyhody. 





[We «deal with this subject in our leading columns.—Dbp. 
Spectator. | 
THE CHURCH ASSEMBLY BILL. 
{To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 


Sir,—May | once more offer a few criticisms upon the argu- 
ments of * Civis’’?’ The Church Assembly Bill, he says, must 
not become law because “the Government cannot support it.’’ 
Jt is “* so new in principle.” He must know, as well as any one, 
that no modern Government will ever support any Church 
legislation, 
tions except those which may cause or are causing practical 
difficulties or political pressure; or, secondly, disbelief in the 
need alteration in the status and condition of the 
Church; or, thirdly, absence of time and opportunity for deal- 
ing with an admittedly important question. Of three 
reasons (there are others) not one justifies the Church in 
submitting to have her just demands turned down. We al! 
know that the average Government, and the average citizen, 
estimates the importance of all questions by the scale of a 
narrow utilitarianism. Church legislation will not 
politically speaking—any Government. Nor will it interest any 
House of Commons, for that secular assewbly has, at the best, 
a very slender idea of what Christianity is—‘‘ a little worldly 


ot any 


these 


pay— 


wisdom, a little tepid morality, and a little hot soup for the | 


poor.” And for this why do we want a Church ? It 


is this 


materially minded, hard-worked, undenominational assembly | 


which has consistently smothered and will continue to try to 








the | 


Churehmen and Nonconformists. I believe the eventual result 
will be precisely the opposite. The union of Christians is one 
of the chief objects and hopes of Churchmen to-day. But such 
union is more likely to be achieved in a rational, and therefore 
permanent, way by a Church free to express her opinion and 
to make her own laws (subject to Parliament, as stated above) 
than by a vague and ill-considered series of experiments by 
however many zealots in a powerless Church, fettered by a 
State which ignores her. We need a real not a watery brother- 
hood. 

Much of the opposition to this Bill is grounded upon the 
erroneous belief that the Chureh of England is, 
been, the Church of the English people. 
this title that the great majority of English people is 
unanimous in ignoring her. The Church settlements of the 
past have heen achieved by small minorities, composed largely 


has 
Her only claim to 


or ever 


18, 


| of persons who were not qualified to speak either for or against 


the Church. The one thing that the reformers of to-day want 
to achieve is, to increase the effectiveness, spiritually and 
socially, of Christ’s Church, so that she may be more fitted 
to rid herself of weakness, uncertainty, disloyalty, worldliness, 
narrowness, and to face confidently the deep and 
problems that are now clamouring for solution. Perhaps, 

one result, the Church will be hated by the world. If it 

so, let us thank God for it.—I am, Sir, &c., E. M. Venasies. 


intricate 
as 


he 





THE USES OF ADVERTISEMENT. 
(To rae Eprron or ras “ Specraror.’’) 
Sir,—The Spectator in publishing its articles “The Advance 


of the Shadow "' and ‘“‘ The Uses of Advertisement ” has done a 


great public service—by no means its first. Any one who 
closely saw the work of Sir Robert Kindersley and his Con- 
troller, Sir Theodore Chambers, in connexion with the War 


Savings Department would probably say that no better men 

could be found to catch the ear of the public at the present 

juncture.—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER 
Kirkland, West Kirby, Cheshire. 


THOMSON. 





CADET TRAINING.. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’) 
Sim.—May I direct the attention of your readers to the need 
for a definite movement to be made to promote Cadet Corps 
in this country, with the view to their being considered an 
essential part of the Territorial Force about 
tuted ? The country owes much to labours of who 
midst great difficulty worked and trained lads of an impression- 
able age to perform their duties should necessity arise, and if 
no national crisis had presented itself, the discipline, the esprit 


to be reconsti- 


the those 


de corps, the recreative side and the camp life, all tended to 
| create in our working-tlass youth pride of country and a 
sense of citizenship, which if not encouraged might conceivably 


The reasons of this are, indifference to all ques- | 


smother the legitimate aspirations of those who wish to remedy | 


. . | 
the grave abuses which are wrecking the Church of Christ— | 


even though it is the “‘ National Church ”“—in England. 

Is it not therefore just and fitting that the leaders of the 
Church should frame a policy, and that this policy should 
become efiective by law unless the Government can, within a 
brief period, produce a better one ? What we ask is the power 
to legislate effectively, subject to the expressed or unexpressed 
will of Parliament. “ Civis” implies that one immediate 
result will be the accentuation of the differences between 





have rendered our task in the earlier days of 1914 more onerous, 
Those who are concerned with Cadet Corps require a better 
status, more financial support, and an obligation such as there 
was in the case of the Territorials in reference to drills and 
enlistment for the boys. Unfortunately the War Office is not 
facing the question boldly, and may I suggest that a small but 
competent Committee be appointed at an early date to inquire 
into the Cadet system in this country and how it can become 
incorporated in our national defence system ? If the Government 
is frightened of Labour, let, as has been proposed to me by a 
member of the Government of one of our Dominions, a party 
proceed to Australia or Canada, and judge for 
Experientia docet.—I am, Sir, &., 
Dovua.as 


themselves. 


Hanirpay Macartney, 






Ex-Editor Iinperial Cadel Magee 
Author Naval and Military Cadet Training 
Primrose Club, Park Place, St. James's, S.W. 1. 





THE UNITED STATES AND OURSELVES. 
iTo tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Str,—Some time ago I wrote my opinion on the subject of the 
interned ships in the United States to a relative in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, who ought to have been well informed, pointing 
out how desperately shipping was needed for England. In reply 
I was told :— 

“As to shipping. your facts are a little out. The merchant 
tonnage of Great Britain is larger now than before the war, 
in spite of all sunk. All British war vessels were built at the 
Navy yards, not by private concerns [presumably British Navy 
yards are meant], while all our private shipyards were 
building chasers and destroyers for our Government.” 

The Spectator is so widely read in the United States, and its 
opinion is so respected, that it would be well if you published 
the true facts to correct these—perhaps I might say deliberate— 
misstatements; they look like enemy propaganda. 

The extracts from Lloyd’s Register of Shipping quoted 
recently in the Times give the following figures :— 

“The net loss to the United Kingdom is 2,547,000 tons, 
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representing a decrease as compared with the 1914 total of 
13.5 per cent.” 

“he figures showing the difference between the actual 
figures for 1919 and the estimate of present tonnage if no war 
had taken place: 


United Kingdom ... ne ae «. —5,003,000 tons. 
British Dominions ... — oss es — 199,000 ,, 
Total ... “i is a RO 4 3” 


It is also pointed out that the United States has increased 
her ocean marine by 382.1 per cent. 

Such facts as these, given by so good an authority, ought to 
carry great weight, and should be brought to the attention of 
the American public.—I am, Sir, &c., Frances Rose-Trove. 

West Hill, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 





ADOPTION. 
{To tHe Eprror or THE “‘ SpectaTor.’’] 

Srr,—I have read with interest the letter signed “ Inquirer,” 
and imagine the writer to be one who has little or no sympathy 
with child-life or child-nature. I would commend him to read 
such a book as Little Lord Fauntleroy, as illustrating the 
change which the advent of a little child may bring into the 
childless home. 

“Inquirer,” admitting that the illegitimate child is un- 
wanted, would yet insist upon its being bound to its mother, 
perhaps preventing her from starting afresh in life, and grow- 
ing up to know the sad story of its birth, and this when there 
are many war-bereaved and childless homes where that un- 
wanted foundling might become a wanted child, and fill a gap 
which nothing else could fill. 

Then as regards the children of married women, whose 
husbands are not the fathers. As a member of the S.S.F.A. 
Committee during the war, I heard, alas! of many such, but 
in every single case that has come to my knowledge the man 
on his discharge from the military has been willing to return 
to his wife and forgive her, provided the child be got away. 
Would “Inquirer” enforce the letter of the law, that he 
should keep and maintain that child that is not his, thereby 
destroying the happiness of his home, if there are to be found 
foster-parents willing and anxious to adopt? 

But it is by no means only for illegitimate children that an 
Adoption Society should exist. In two recent casea here where 
adoption has been arranged the particulars were as follows. 
A professional gentleman and his wife died within a few weeks 
of each other, leaving four children, two boys and two girls, 
absolutely unprovided for, and relatives willing or able to take 
only one. The two girls and elder boy have been adopted by 
people in the same position in life as that of the deceased 
parents. The other case was actually arranged by the National 
Adoption Society, whose work “ Inquirer ” so severely criticizes, 
and is that of a boy, aged seven, whose father and mother both 
lost their lives at sea, and whose only relatives are in the 
Argentine. The boy was in a private boarding-school in Hert- 
fordshire, and must have gone to the Union had adoption not 
been arranged. 

The National Adoption Society, of 1 Baker Street, W., is 
doing a splendid work in placing homeless and orphan children 
in war-bereaved and chililess homes, and is well worthy of any 
assistance that may be given by those who love and sympathize 
with child-life, and would not, as regards the innocent but 
illegitimate child, have it grow up to bear the shame of its 
parent’s sin. Perhaps if “ Inquirer” would take the trouble 
to investigate personally the Adoption Society’s work, even he 
might be led to take a more sympathetic outlook on child-life 
in general and adoption in particular.—I am, Sir, &c.., 

Francis Buttiz, B.A.Cantab, Th.A.K.C.Lond. 

Downing College, Cambridge 





(To tHe Epitor oF THe “ Spectaror.’’} 
Sir,—Your correspondent “Inquirer” (in the Spectator of 
August 2nd) rightly conjectures that a considerable number of 
the cases dealt with by the National Adoption Society are those 
of illegitimate children; but “Inquirer ” is mistaken in the 
assumption that “the main object of an Adoption Society is 
to enable mothers to get rid of unwanted children and to assist 
them in their desire to evade their natural duties.” This 
Society does net attempt to minimize the evil of illegitimacy, 
and, on the contrary, is strongly opposed to the school of 
thought which tries to obliterate the distinction between the 
married and unmarried mother. But the aftermath of war 


must be faced and dealt with, and the Society endeavours to 
approach certain evils in such a way that the innocent shall 
not suffer for the guilty, nor an illegitimate child necessarily 
80 through life blighted and blasted from the start. In many 
cases the mother is not so much “ getting rid” of an unwanted 
child as parting with the child in order to give it a fair chance 
of @ normal life in a good home, where it may be brought up 





under conditions more wholesome than she could possibly 
provide. 

Your correspondent is mistaken in thinking it an “ exag- 
geration’’ on my part to assert that the war has left 
“thousands of babies homeless and parentless.” Considering 
that although the National Adoption Society was comparatively 
little known at the outset close on two thousand eases were 
brought to our notice in the five months after we opened our 
London offices, it is obvious that these represent only a very 
small number of the cases requiring assistance; and perhaps 
* Inquirer ’”’ hardly realizes how vast has been the death-roll 
in this gigantic war, and that there are many particular in- 
stances in which State aid is necessarily inadequate. “ In- 
quirer’’ expresses an opinion that “we in England can do 
our duty” by the children of our soldiers killed in action, 
instead of “shipping them to America to be cared for.” I 
thought I had made it clear that the Society aims primarily at 
placing British babies in British homes, whether here or over- 
sea. America and Great Britain, however, have so many 
racial and personal links, as well as kindred ideals, that 
co-operation between British and American philanthropists is 
eminently desirable. 

In reply to “ Inquirer’s ” opinion that the public is entitled to 
“more detailed information on these points” before providing 
“a large fund”’ for the Society, we cordially invite your corre- 
spondent and all inquirers to come to our offices at 1 Baker 
Street, Portman Square, where we will be able to make them 
acquainted with the complex and various types of case which 
have already come within the sphere of our activities. The 
elaborate data are carefully classified and are open to 
JOSsPHINE PLows-Day. 


€ 


inspection.—I am, Sir, &c., 





RIPON HALL, OXFORD. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—It is possible that some of your readers may be interested 


to learn of the arrangement to open Ripon Hall in Oxford as a 
Training College for clergy next October. ‘Lhis institution was 


| founded by Bishop Boyd-Carpenter in 1900, as the Ripon Clergy 
Training College. It was his desire later on to establish it on 


| a more secure and permanent basis. For this purpose he had 
begun to raise funds before his death. Of the £10,000 he 
| 








desired to obtain about half has already been received. This 
is sufficient for the purchase of the new premises in Oxford, 
but a further sum of £5,000 is still needed for equipment and 
other expenses. An appeal for this amount, with the support 
of the Bishop-designate of Oxford, of the Bishops of Carlisle 
and of Hereford and of Bishop Ryle, is at present being circu- 
lated. The Principal, the Rev. H. D. A. Major, Copgrove 
Rectory, Burton Leonard, Harrogate, will gladly furnish any 
further particulars. There is littl need to dwell on the 
service which such an institution, wisely conducted, may 
render to the Church of England and to English Christianity 
at the present time. Any contributions sent to the Ripon Hall 
Clergy College account at Messrs. Barclays’ Bank, High Street, 
Oxford, will be gratefully acknowledged by Canon Glazebrook 
and Sir Richard Stapley, who are Hon. Treasurers of the Fund. 
—I am, Sir, &., R. B. Touro. 
Tendring Rectory, Essez. 





THE LATE STR RICHARD CRAWFORD. 
(To tHe Eprror or tir ‘ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—In the death of Sir Richard Crawford, late Commercial 

Adviser to H.M. Embassy, Washington, the country loses one 
of her best and ablest sons. Sir Richard’s career, before pro- 
ceeding to Washington in 1915, was an unbroken record of 
great public service rendered to the State, but it is perhaps in 
respect of the work he accomplished in the United States of 
America that he will best be remembered, and for which his 
country owes him the greatest debt of gratitude. Throughout 
admittedly trying and difficult times—ihe full circumstances of 
which will perhaps at some future date be disclosed—Sir 
Richard exhibited a degree of ability, patience, kindliness, and 
tact which not only won him the high esteem and respect—and 
indeed affection—of all with whom he worked, both British 
and American, but which also resulted in the satisfactory 
settlament of outstanding questions of great complexity 
between the two Governments. 

The esteem in which Sir Richard was held by his personal 
chiefs in Washington, and by the Secretaries of State for 
Foreign Affairs under whom he served, is well known. No less 
remarkable was the manner in which he won his way to the 
hearts of the members of the United States Administratioa 
with whom his work brought him into close contact. I may 
perhaps be permitted in this connexion, without trespassing 
upon confidences, to recall a conversation that I had with a 
prominent member of the United States Government in Wash- 
ington last December. After speaking to me in the warmest 
terms about Sir Richard, he said: “I hope your country 
realizes how much it owes to him.” 


—_ 


—- 4 
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It is to a large extent the lot of State officials to perform 
their work unbeknown to the general public, and it is for this 
reason that I have asked the courtesy of your columns to pay 
a tribnte to one than whom none, I venture to say, has renlered 
greater or more distinguished service to his country.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ArtncR Murray. 


House of Commons. 





-F. 6 
{To tne Epitor or THe “ Srectator.’’] 

€ir,—In your review last week of the Life of W. G. 
you allude to his visit to Marlborough in 1869, and the famous 
story of the hymn. You may like to have contemporary evi- 
dence, as | saw the match and was present myself in chapel 
that evening. I well remember the audible titter that rippled 
ever the seats as the words quoted were sung. The detail of 
the vow is new to me, and I do not think it was known at the 
time, but it may be quite true; but it may be an cw post facto 
improvement of the hymn story. J. A. Kempe was in my 
house, and we knew his prowess with the ball. He was a very 
fast bewler, and in the first innings bowled Grace with a 
sheoter on the off stump, as I saw myself. You can imagine 
how eagerly we small boys watched the great man, and the 
delight at his tall. But his vow was nearly redeemed, for in 
the second innings the school failed badly, partly owing to his 
fine bowling, and when he went in again he hit the very first 
ball clean over the pavilion, sending it to square leg for six, 
and he wade 65 not out, thereby winning the match. It was 
played on September 28th, against the Lansdown Club, Bath, 
and they had to get 107 late in the afternoon, and did so for 
seven wickets, in spite of Kempe’s bowling. I have before me 
the Marlburian of October 6th, 1869, and the facts I state are 
there given, and the full account of the match adds: “ Grace's 
65 was well and quickly made”... “the bowling of Kempe 
throughout the match being particularly good.” 

‘The hymn story is no legend, and many of my contemporaries 
ean confirm it. Similar stories about hymns will be familiar. 
At Epsom College in my time a boy called Jordan after several 
vain attempts succeeded in passing the London Matriculation. 
That evening by a mere chance we sang in chapel the hymn 
in which the words occur, “sorrow vanquished, labour ended, 
The new and unexpected force of the words 
&e., 
far, a 


Grace 


Jordan passed.” 
was irresistibly comic.—l am, Sir, 


Leunceston, I Hart Ssite-Pearse. 





DR. JAMES BARRY OR BURNS. 

{To tue Epitor or THe “ Spectavon.’’) 
-1 do not know it the following be of sufficient interest to 
lady, Mrs. R., who 


Sir, 
publish. Last summer I was speaking to a 
as 2 young girl was resident in Corfu when Dr. Barry or Burns 
was the Senior Medical Officer there. About fifteen years ago 
I received a letter from an unknown correspondent asking me 
if | could throw any light on the history of Dr. Barns or Barry. 


In reply I suggested he should communicate with Mrs. R. I 
was an officer in H.M.S. ‘ Marlborough’ when we gave up 


possession of Corfu. Dr. Barry had, 1 think, retired a few 
years previously. But it was current gossip that she was a 
woman, owing to her figure (hips) and extremely feminine 
voice; it was also stated that Dr. Barry fought a duel in 
eonsequence of the annoyance she received on account of her 





voice.—I am, Sir, &e., A Retrrep Captain, Royat Navy. 
THE PRINCIPAL SUNDAY SERVICE. 
{To tHe Epitor oF tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir.—Your reviewer's association (in his remarks concerning 


Dy. Dearmer’s Art of Public Worship) of the custom of making 
the Eucharist the distinctive Lord’s Day ‘service with the 
doctrine of transubstantiation is surprising. Has it 
torgotten that the Mass—to use the old term which the House 
of Commons has wisely declined ban—is the Christian 
Passover, the Sacrificial Feast of the New Covenant, in which 
every baptized person of whatever age is under obligation to 
take part according to his status? Even as children assisted 
at the corresponding rite of the Old Covenant, so do our little 
the great dramatic presentation of the 
by Christ. Four points I venture to 
1/1 worship in which man seeks to express the 
acred action ”’ 


been 


to 


enes fitly gather at 


deliverance wrought 
(1) 
idea of sacrifice is a 
(2) The Mavs “came to be regarded, to the exclusion of other 
offices, as the unique and essential Christian service ’ centuries 
before the doctrine of transubstantiation was known a 
testibys St. Justin Martyr, the Ordines Romani, and many 
St. Luke. (3) The 


*ugzest: 





; it is essentially dramatic. 


wthecs—to say nothing of constituent 


elements of snch a “ sacred action” 
English rite, albeit as disjecta membra the collecation of which 
s desired hy n liturgical and not to 
he effected in the near (4) The English rite is shorter 
than may he supposed, 


any scholare, unlikely 


future. 


s such, | 








are all to be found in the | 


In exactly fifty-five minutes the whele | 


TS 
of it (excepting the longer exhortation) was celebrated in the 
village church here last Sunday morning, including within 
such limits of time three hymns, a sermon, and the Domine, 
salrum fac regem. The portions usually sung were all sung, 


but there was no instrumental music at all.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Watkin WILLiAMs, 
The Rectory, Drayton St. Leonard, Wallingford. 





WEEKDAYS. 
[To THe Epitoa or THe “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—I am interested in your correspondent’s letter with 
regard to the colours of numerals. Ever since I can remember 
the numerals have been associated in my mind with different 
colours. One is white, two blue, three is yellow, four and five 
tawny, six yellow but a deeper shade than three, seven is sea 
blue, eight yellow, nine red, and ten blue. The higher numbers 
take the their units, with the exception of a 
hundred, which is black. The letters of the alphabet also have 
each their colour, almost more distinctively the 
numerals, With regard to shapes, I see particular zigzays 
for the week, for the months, for the numerals, while the 
*“Lerd’s Prayer ” has always for me ascended from the left- 
hand bottom corner of a square to the right-hand top corner, 


colours of 


own than 


It would he interesting to know if there is any ecientifie 
explanation for the colours of letters and numbers. I see 


colours at times for musical notes, but that could perhaps be 
accounted for by the laws of vibration.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Lane Farm, Maidenhead. Lovise Havinanp, 





CARLYLE AS A POET. 
[To tke Epiror oF tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—As a lover ef Carlyle, I am delighted to find some verses 
of his quoted by the writer of the weighty article on ‘ The 
Uses of Advertisement ” appearing in your last But 
is scarcely correct in referring to them author's 
“one, though strangely attractive, poem.” 
the first volume of his miscellaneous writings C 
no fewer than seven poetical pieces composed by him between 
the years 1823-33. Included among them is the poem in question 
bearing the title of ‘‘ To-day ”; one narrating “ The Tragedy 
of the Night Moth,” with characteristic Carlylean reflections 
thereon; and another—a quite musical, if sad, “‘ Adieu ’’—which 
might well have been inspired by the original of ‘‘ Blumine.’ 
Then there are the verses on “ Drumwhinn Bridge,’ which 
appeared anonymously in Leigh Hunt's 1832, 
Although Carlyle did not acknowledge their authorship, these 
were, on the most convincing evidence, internal as well 
external, identified as his by the late Mr. Howie Wylie, whore 
Thomas Carlyle: the Man and his Books was one of the earliest 
published works on that subject. ‘This poem—the musings of 
the poet-philosopher suggested by moorland stream, the 
river Orr, which in its course passes through the Dumfries- 


issue. 
the 
In an appendix to 
rlyle prints 


as 


he 





in 


Journal 


as 


a 





shire parish in which Craigenputtock is situate—is in some 
respects more remarkable than any of the others I have 
referred to.—I am, Sir, &., J. J. Exviorr. 
Glasgow. 
{To tHe Epiroy. or tHE ‘‘ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—The writer of the valuable article on ‘ The Uses of 
Advertisement ’’ in your issue of August 9th refers to the 


lyric entitled ‘‘ To-day ” as Thomas Carlyle’s “ one poem.” I 
may be allowed to point out that Carlyle wrote many verses, 
and that the piece so justly praised by your contributor is not 
his only true poem. ‘“‘The Sower’s Song,” ‘* Adieu,’’ and 
**Drumwhinn Bridge” have all real merit.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Annan, FRANK MILLER. 





GEORGE ELIOT. 
{To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—At a small dinner party at Dr. Gott’s (Bishop of Truro) 
the host asked the gentlemen present to state their favourite 
novelist. Nearly each said ‘‘George Eliot.” ‘ That is 
interesting,’ said the Bishop. 1 once asked the same question 
of John Shorthonuse (author of John Inglesant), and he saidé 
“*T place Silas Marner as the first novel he English lan- 


one 


in the 





guage.”"—I am, Sir, &c., Romo.La. 
MARK TWAIN AND BROWNING, 
[To tne Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str 1 quite admit the force of Mr. Husband's contention. 
Had I written with due precision, I should have used the 
description ‘‘ altogether new instead of “original.” My 
letter was contributed rather with the idea of drawing aiten- 
tion to the parallel than with the thought of challenging Mark 
Twain’s “originality.” Probably he had never heard of the 


W. Bayne. 


Johnson story.—l am, Sir, &c., 
Radernie, Fifeshire. 
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THE SPARROWHAWK. 
[To THE Eprror or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir.—Your correspondent Mr. Acheson is very unreasonable 
in his criticism of “ Loosestrife’s”” remarks on the sparrow- 
hawk. According to Mr. Acheson, every sparrowhawk kills 
at least 365 birds a year. Now this bird is not the only bird 
that kills other birds; and what of the millions of cats, most 
of which kill all they can? How, then, is it that there is a 
pird left 2 The sparrowhawk has become one our rare 
birds, and he has his uses, since not only sparrows, blackbirds, 
and pigeons, but mice and injurious insects, are his food. I 
venture to say Mr. Acheson’s figures are wholly fallacious, 
for 1 have noticed that birds are very plentiful where the 
sparrowhawk is less rare, just as I have observed that big 
numerous. 


” 


ot 


the carnivorous animals are 
We may assume the Creator knew what He was doing! In 
these days first one creature, then condemned, 
Now it is the squirrel which is to be wiped out under the pro- 
visions of the Forestry Bill, and not a word of protest raised, 
as far as 1 have seen, except by some few Peers in Committee, 


game abounds where 


another is 


whose careful observation went to show that the squirrel is a 
much-maligned animal! ‘These witnesses were quickly over- 
ruled; but why, one asks, should any creature he condemned 
Should not the opinion of experts 
Only yesterday a man 


hy a few men in this way ? 
in every country have heen obtained ? 
who has spent much of his life in the woods of England told 
me he did not think the squirrel did damage worth considera- 
tion.—I am, Sir, &e., Frank C. U. Borrett. 





BELL-RINGING. 
[To tHe Epivor or THE ** Specrator.’’] 


Sin,—Your correspondent will find the following books useful : 
The Change Ringer’s Guide, by J. Ve. Ackland Troyte; and 
Rope Sighs, by Jasper W. Snowden. Both are published by 


Wells Gardner.—I am, Sir. &c., W. Aver. 





POETRY. 
ee 

THE NIGHTINGALE NEAR THE HOUSE, 
Here is the soundless cypress on the lawn: 
It listens, listens. Taller trees beyond 
Listen. The moon at the unruffled pond 

Stares. And you sing, you sing. 
That star-enchanted song falls through the air 
From lawn to lawn down terraces of sound, 
Darts in white arrows on the shadowed ground; 

And all the night you sing. 
My dreams are flowers to which you are a bee 
As all night long I listen, and my brain 
Receives your song, then loses it again 

In moonlight on the lawn. 
Now 
Then is like mist on fields of paradise, 
Now is a raging fire, then is like ice, 

Then breaks, and it is dawn. 


s your voice a marble high and white, 


Haroitp Monro. 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
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ITALY AND THE ADRIATIC.* 

IF Italy’s claims on the eastern shores of the Adriatic are still 
unsettled, it is not through lack of information that the Allies 
hesitate. They have been overwhelmed with books and pamph- 
lets, so-called ethnographical maps and statistical tables, in 
which the Italian and the Southern Slav cases are respectively 
set forth. The last and by far the best example of this polemical 
writing that we have received is an elaborate “ History of the 
Italian Nation its Eastern Frontiers” by Signor Attilio 
Tamaro, a Triestine scholar of great learning and distinction. 
He tells us at the close that he wrote this voluminous work— 
save for six chapters out of a hundred and twelve—between 
June, 1917, and June, 1918. 
pages and is fully equipped with notes and references, we should 
have thought it to be the work of years. But Signor Tamaro’s 
glowing enthusiasm for his Italian Motherland, to which his 
city is now reunited, has enabled him to perform this remarkable 
literary feat, and perhaps to make the mediaeval chapters more 
spirited and entertaining than they might have been had he 
We shall not pretend to have 
read every word of the book, which appears in an excellent 
French translation, but the specially controversial sections, to 
which we naturally turned, are uncommonly well written, and the 
accumulation of evidence for the Italian case is impressive. We 
may venture to put that case briefly. It is not wise or just, the 
Italians say, to determine the fate of Istria and Dalmatia by 
looking at the Austrian Census returns. Those returns were 
falsified in the most shameless way by the Croatian authorities, 
who were determined to minimize the Italian and non-Croat 
elements in the population. The truth of this charge is admitted, 
we believe, by the Southern Slav advocates; Signor Tamaro’s 
analysis of the returns is conclusive. Again, the Italians urge, 
it is not right to settle the future of these lands on the basis of a 
new and purely linguistic Census, any more than it would be to 
assign Alsace to Germany because most Alsatians speak German. 
For one thing, many of the Slavsof Istria and Dalmatia are not 
Croats or Serbs, but belong to a distinct branch of the Slav 
family with whom the Italians lived amicably for many centuries. 
Moreover, the Italian element has been deliberately reduced by 
half-a-century of violent persecution, similar in purpose to that 
of the Turks in Armenia, and the Croatian oppressor’s purpose 
ought not to be favoured by the Allies under the specious guise 
of ‘ self-determination.” 

Signor Tamaro demonstrates in detail the fact that the 
civilization of the Eastern Adriatic from Trieste to Ragusa and 
Cattaro is Italian. We might not unfairly sum up the modern 
history of these countries by saying that the German overlords 
at Vienna have used the Slavs to destroy the Latins. The 
British public has beenled to think that theSlavs were unwilling 
jnstruments ; but the Italians take a very different view. We 
shall fail to understand the Italian attitude towards the Dal- 
matian question if we do not realize that to Signor Tamaro and 
many of his countrymen a Croat is very much more hateful 
Austria’s Croatian troops were notorious in 


on 


As it runs to over two thousand 


than a German. 
the past for their savagery, whether in Germany or in Italy. 
Moreover, the Croatians have treated their Italian fellow-subjects 
badly for two generations. If we remind the Italians that the 
Croats have now joined the Serbs and are to be regarded as 
friendly Allies, they reply, as Signor Tamaro does at length, 
that the Croats welcomed the war, fought strenuously for the 
Hapsburgs to the very end, and only declared their independence 
in order, if possible, to deceive the Allies and prevent Italy from 
recovering her unredeemed lands. We are bound in fairness to 
note Signor Tamaro’s statement that the Italians and Serbs in 
Dalmatia used to be good friends and political allies until the 
Serbs were led away by Clerical intrigues in the Croatian interest, 
and also his quotations from speeches in the Croatian Diet and 
other evidence to show that the Croats in and after 1914 approved 
heartily of the war Of course the Croats may 
have been at heart desirous of an Allied victory, but they dis- 
sembled their love for the Allies, and especially for the Italians, 
The Serbians in Bosnia and Dalmatia were 


against Serbia. 


with excessive care. 
divided in their political views, but the Croats were to all appear- 
ance out-and-out supporters of the Hapsburg dynasty till the 
very eve of its ignominious collapse. 


La Véattie Julicnne a la Dalmatie, Yar Attilio Tamaro, % vols. Rome 
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Signor Tamaro’s history of the Italian cities in Istria and 
Dalmatia from Roman times to our own day serves at any rate 
to show that the Italian claims are not “ Imperialistic.”” The 
adjective is currently applied by Pacificists to Allied demands 
which Germany does not like. But even if it be used in a less 
arbitrary sense to imply domination over an alien people, it is 

till incorrect as applied to the Italian claims. The problem 
in the Eastern Adriatic lands is one of delimiting frontiers. 
The two peoples, Italians and Slavs of one kind or another, have 
lived together, or side by side, for many centuries. No possible 
frontier c u!d separate all the Italians from all the Slavs. What- 
ever frontier is adopted must be a compromise between the 
extreme racial, religious, and historic claims put forward on either 
side. The much-abused Treaty of London contained such a 
compromise which, except that it did not assign Fiume to Italy, 
was perhaps as fair as any settlement is likely to be. The 
Treaty was kept secret because we were at war, but it was none 
the worse for that. We have much sympathy for the Southern 
Slavs. They suffered greatly during the war, and they deserve 
all the help that the Allies can give them in placing their united 
kingdom on a firm basis. Nevertheless we cannot but regret 
the unwisdom of their diplomacy since the Armistice. Instead 
of seeking an understanding with their Italian neighbours, they 
have tried to gain the support of other Allied Powers for their 
full racial claims. This naturally reacted on the Italian Govern- 
ment, who became less conciliatory than before. We cannot 
help suspecting, too, that dubious influences, unfriendly to the 
Allies, have been at work, pouring oil on the flames of this 
controversy. It is time that the dispute was ended, as it must 
be, by a compromise, which might well include, as in the case of 
Poland and Rumania and other States, a guarantee of toleration 
to the racia! minorities on either side of the new frontier. 





MR. FREDERIC HARRISON IN 1918.* 
“Tuese Notes on events and books of the day,’ Mr. Frederic 
Harrison tells us in his Preface, “ were publishe:! in the Fortnightly 
Review month by month during the last year of the Great War 
in 1918,” and are now “ reissued by request precisely as they 
appeared last year.” The test is severe when one reflects on 
the alternations of depression and hope which the wisest and 
best-balanced minds underwent in the first six months of that 
annus mirabilis, but Mr. Frederic Harrison emerges from the 
ordeal of republication with more than credit. There can have 
been very few octogenarians who watched the progress of events 
with an intenser and more sensitive interest, or who brought 
to bear on their task a richer equipment of historical and literary 
knowledge, a more ardent flame of patriotism, a keener sense 
of the issues involved and the difficulties that still remain 
unsolved. It is worthy of note that in the last as in the first 
words of this record he is preoccupied with the danger which 
confronts us of the War of Nations “ being entangled with and 
merging into the War of Class,” and recognizes that the one hope 
of solving all the imperious problems which surround us—some 
vitally urgent, some immensely complex, some immature visions 
and some even criminal projects—lies in Union. “It will be 
folly, almost criminal to hold on to Old Parties, worn-out 
principles, ingrained habits, to the arrogance of wealth, to 
the pride of culture. When the hour of New Things has 
struck, Catos, de Broglies, Eldons, bring the Old Cause to ruin 
and injure the New. Rigid conservatism is the bane of allrevolu- 
tions.” If the Elder Statesmen who lost their nerve really 
represent this order, “it will be the last act of a Ruling Class in 
Britain. If tradesmen and Internationalists really impede our 
victory, they will both end in Bolshevik chaos.”’ Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s practical and intimate sympathy with Trade Unions 
dates back some sixty years, but he has never subscribed to 
the view that privileges given to them as economic societies 
should be used for political ends, and denounces the Trade 
Disputes Act as a gross perversion of equity and law :— 

“ Socialists, Democratic Federation and other similar bodies 
are genuine political associations, but they have not, and could 
not pretend to have, statutory rights. ' ey are in very small 
minorities compared with Trade Unions. But when they 
capture the Unions they transfer their own political aims to 
bedies which have no political constitution, and that though 
large numbers of the Unions are indifferent or hostile to these 
political doctrines. All our reasonable workmen know very 
well that though social revolution can destroy property and 
pauperise wealth, this will destroy its social utility in the same 
act, leaving nothing to divide.” 


* Obiter Scripta, 1918. By Frederic Harrisoa, London : Chapman and Hall, 
(58, net.) 





On the Conscription of Wealth, he has heard no answer to 
his questions :— 

“How are the workmen to obtain the expert knowledge 
required to direct modern industry ’ How can the business of 
trade be carried on if it has to be settled by public meeting ? 
How will Labour be in control unless it is allowed to know 
what is being done? Who is to find the funds if Parliament 
(that is, twenty millions of men and women electors) are to 
determine their own wages ?_ If the State has to meet expendi- 
ture so enormously increased, how is the revenue to be raised ? 
How can wealth be conscribed unless by repudiating payment 
of the National Debt ? To repudiate it, or even to reduce the 
interest on it, is to destroy credit. But wealth means credit.” 
Mr. Harrison’s definition of wealth differs somewhat from that 
of the late Mr. Charles Booth, but he clearly agrees with that 
great practical philanthropist and captain of industry in holding 
that the element of supervision and enterprise is entitled to 
remuneration. And he points out that the things which wealthy 
owners possess, if all are seized at once, become like wasted 
Russian estates, useless to the Socialist captors until an immense 
amount of capital and labour has been expended on them. 

To turn from economics to the conduct of the war, Mr. 
Harrison is asevere critic of our Parliamentary system, especially 
of the autocracy vested in the House of Commons. He does not 
make any charge against our public men. They were doing 
their best in the system in which they were bred. But if unity 
of command in the field was a vital necessity, unity in Govern- 
ment at home was even more vital. “In the death grapple of 
the nation there must be one head; in a world-war strategy 
belongs to trained soldiers—not to orators.” Writing in June, 
1918, he deplores the subjugation of Prime Minister, War 
Council, Cabinet, and Ministers, however much invested with 
arbitrary power, to the rigid conditions of Parliamentary tactics. 
He is a strong Second Chamber man, but the title to a real and 
strong Senate, which is a sine qua non of legislation and govern- 
ment, must be personal merit and elective choice. He remains 
a convinced Home Ruler, but the independent supremacy of 
an Irish House of Commons is “absurd.” He admits that 
there are not one but three Irelands, and writing on the crisis 
of April, 1918, passionately exclaims: ‘‘O Ireland, with your 
deep heart and lyric brain, will you for ever stab yourself to 
death and heap shame upon your name—all for the sake of a 
suicidal revenge? O Britain, with your solid sense and honest 
soul, will you be for ever Too Late—blind to others’ feelings, 
tactless, slow, trusting to compromise, to worry through some- 
how ?”’ Yet even in the darkest hours he is alive to the gains 
of the war: the enormous fund of resources—not yet completely 
developed—in woman as a sex ; the enforced habits of economy ; 
marriage for love not money; the revival of the practice of 
adoption of the orphan and the motherless child; the almost 
miraculous advance in medical and surgical science. Of the 
work of the Churches he is less certain. Thousands of priests 
—Roman Catholic, Anglican, Presbyterian, and Independent— 
have worked and died like heroes. But, in his view, the Vatican 
has worked as the covert friend of the destroyer of churches 
and hospitals, the despoiler and torturer of Roman Catholic 
populations, while in Ireland prelates and priests abet rebellion 
and help anarchy. “The Gospel did what it could, but the 
strain fell on Humanity to bear.” In Germany learning 
has been harnessed to the car of militarism, yet the Germans 
have taught us the value of a scientific training in Patriotism, 
Loyalty, and Nationhood—horribly perverted in aim in this 
generation, but right in original purpose. ‘‘ We wrangle for 
whole sessions about salaries, ‘standards,’ language 
science. We do not teach our people Loyalty, Country, Duty, 
the inheritance of Britain.” 

Mr. Frederic Harrison pleads guilty to being an “ early 
Victorian,” though he denies that there was ever a Victorian 
era—the changes, both material and spiritual, have seldom been 
spasmodic—and like Mr. Verdant Green he is proud of the 
title. “Whatever may be said of the Victorians, they did things, 
they saw things, they left things.” He wrote an article in the 
first number of the Fortnightly in May, 1865, along with papers 
by Huxley, Bagehot, Trollope, George Eliot, G. H. Lewes, and 
Lord de Tabley. Now, the only survivor of that goodly com- 
pany, he salutes the Young Lions and Lionesses of the new 
Press, Poetry, and up-to-date Romance with a cordial but 
sometimes perplexed admiration. During the war he read little 
new save what dealt with the war. His comments are stimu- 
Jating andacute. The summaries of General Freytag’s deductions, 
of the memorandum of Prince Lichnowsky, and the revela- 
tions of Dr. Muchlon are admirably done. The reminiscences of 
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Lord Morley and Mrs. Humphry Ward inspire a generous tribute 
tempered by some excellent criticism, in the former case of the 
abrupt transitions from literature to politics and the absence of 
Lord Minto’s replies to Lord Morley’s letters; in the latter of 
the mistiness of Oxford Modernism. The references to Matthew 
Arnold make it abundantly clear that Mr. Frederic Harrison 
never resented the chaff of Friendship’s Garland. ‘“ Positivist 
as I am, I am intellectually and morally a proselyte of the 
Rugby Gate,” and he writes with fervent admiration of Matthew 
Arnold’s poems as “‘ the most profound in thought of the whole 
Victorian age.” A propos of the life of a statesman ruined by 
a moral disaster, he observes that ‘* public men must remember 
that they have no private life. Two-thirds of a statesman is 
characier ; and public men, just like private men, cannot abolish 
for themselves recognized laws of morals.” We are reminded 
of the maxim of Vauvenargues: ‘“‘Ceux qui manquent de la 
probité dans leurs plaisirs n’en ont qu'une feinte dans les affaires.” 
But for his chief solace in the dark hours of the war Mr. Harrison 
jurned to the ancients and the classics: to Sophocles, Virgil, 
Horace, and Juvenal; Rabelais, Cervantes, Moliére, Shake- 
speare, and Milton ; and in fiction to Jane Austen and Scott. 
So it is from a full mind that he draws many illuminating 
sayings and anticipations to enliven these occasional thoughts, 
often clouded by misgivings, but seldom querulous, and animated 
in the main by a fortitude which fairly earns for the writer the 
description of another Victorian worthy: “four square and 


fow $4 ore.” 





ARMY REFORM.* 

Tue Government have not yet formulated a new Army policy, 
for the very good reason, among others, that the transition 
from war to peace is very far from being complete. But it is 
none too soon for the public to give some attention to the matter. 
We shall obviously need an Army, which must be thoroughly 
efficient and must not cost too much. All parties would pre- 
sumably agree to this. The Bolsheviks, after posing as Pacifi- 
cists, have devoted their whole energies to the creation of a 
mercenary Army under iron discipline. Democratic America 
is establishing a very large Army on the basis of national service. 
Peace, it is clear, will not mean the abolition of armies, as a few 
unpractical idealists may have thought. The problem, then, 
is to determine what kind of an Army is best suited to our needs. 
One solution that deserves to be considered is put forward by 
Sir John Keir in a little book which, though devoid of literary 
arts and graces, shows much good sense and a practical know- 
ledge of the defects of theold system. SirJohn Keir, an Artillery 
officer with a long Indian experience, commanded in turn the 
Sixth Division and the Sixth Corps in France. But, far from 
showing any professional bias against the Territorials and the 
troops of the Dominions, he speaks most highly of them, and 
commends the Australian system, for instance, as a model for 
a democratic country. Sir John Keir’s main idea is that we 
should form a National Army—a Citizen Army for home defence 
—through which every young man would pass, as in Switzerland, 
and that we should have a small voluntary Regular Army or 
Colonial Army for service overseas. He points out that, if a 
great European war broke out, all men of military age would 
have to be called up. But for a “ second-class war” a small 
Regular Army, supplemented by volunteers from the National 
and Dominion Armies, would, he thinks, suffice. The Volunteers, 
being partly trained, could soon be brought to a high standard 
of efficiency. ‘‘ Educated men, and all will very soon be edu- 
cated, can very rapidly be made into the soldiers of to-day.” 
“In these days of trench and machine-gun warfare the costly 
maintenance of mechanically drilled men, who are little better 
than volunteers for actual fighting, seems out of date.” 

Sir John Keir emphasizes the importance of training the officers 
and non-commissioned of the National Army. He 
commends the Dominions’ policy of promoting officers from the 


officers 


ranks, but he would institute special courses for the non-com- 
missioned officers, who, through no fault of their own, were a 
weak point in the old Territorial Force. We makes the useful 
suggestion that officers of the Indian Army might spend part of 
their home leave in training the National Army, with advantage 
to themselves as well as to the citizen battalions, whom he would 
in Mixed Brigades. He would also 


organize permanently 
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thus enabling an officer to live on his pay. He would, if 
possible, widen the area from which candidates for commissions 
are drawn, and would also promote the best of the young non- 
commissioned officers. But these changes presuppose a simpler 
standard of living, such as prevails in the French Army. ‘ We 
can certainly point with pride to the deeds of our officers in the 
past, but have we not too much exaggerated the influence of 
military tradition and esprit de corps, and yiven too little credit 
to simple patriotism and to the inborn qualities of our race ?”’ 
Sir John Keir would encourage by rewards the competition for 
entrance to the Staff College. He speaks very plainly about 
the preference which Cavalry officers are said to enjoy in obtain- 
ing commands and high Staff appointments. It is certainly 
curious that the Cavalry, who had one officer to every ten in 
the Engineers, Artillery, and Infantry in 1914, and not one to 
every hundred when the war ended, should have displayed 
such wholly exceptional gifts of leadership. Sir H. Plumer and 
Sir H. Rawlinson, as well asthe late Sir Stanley Maude, are among 
the very few prominent Generals not on the Cavalry list given 
bythe author. Sir John Keir may or may not be right, but the 
mere fact that the feeling to which he gives expression is wide- 
spread shows that there is some defect in the system of training 
The author goes too far in urging that cavalry 
The truth is, of course, that they were 
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not wanted on the Western 
and towards the end, but in the Eastern campaigns they were 
The British Army must be 
do therefore it must 

Sir John Keir’s contention 


Front, except in the early days 


simply invaluable. prepared to 
anything ; include 
there is reason 


go anywhere and 
cavalry. Still, 
that officers in all the fighting branches of the Service should 
He favours the automatic 


in 


have equal chances of promotion. 
promotion by lapse of time which is in force in the Indian Army 
and, in a modified form, in the Royal Engineers. 

The author is apparently inclined to support the old proposal 
for a separate British Army specially recruited for India, though 
he recognizes some of the difficulties. He would then be satis- 
fied with a Regular or Colonial Army that was ready to send 
two at He discusses 
various ways of avoiding waste in the Army, notably by requiring 
officers to perform the Quartermaster’s duties after a course of 
instruction at the London School of Economics or elsewhere. 


divisions abroad @ moment's notice. 


If the professional Army were so small in numbers, it is clear 
that even with the higher rates of pay it would cost far less than 
before the war, so that the training of the National Army need 
not impose an additional burden on the taxpayer in normal 
times. Sir John Keir, however, says that far greater attention 
must be paid to the moral and physical well-being of the British 
troops in India. He is an enthusiast for Army education of 
the new kind, and would make the barracks a training school in 
the fullest sense, so that the soldier may be a better and wiser 
man when he leaves the Army than he was when he joined it. 
This ideal cannot be attained, we fear, if half his outspoken 
criticisms of the Indian Army administration are justified. His 
complaints about the Transport Service—a very old grievance 
were re-echoed only the other day from the Afghan Frontier 
Forces. He illustrates the evils of red-tape—of the Babu 
system, as he calls it—by saying that for many years the lighting 
of the Indian barrack-rooms with ancient oil-lamps has been 
admittedly bad, but that the matter was still “‘ under considera- 
tion”? when he left India. To place a large British Army 
permanently under the control of so defective an administration 
might be very unwise. As it is, the flow of British battalions 
to and from India prevents complete stagnation in the Indian 
Army Headquarters. We have indicated some of Sir John 
Keir’s main suggestions. His book will provoke controversy, 
but, as the work of a broad-minded soldier who is certainly 
no militarist, it deserves careful reading. 
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Mr. Rogers assures us that “ the Enabling Bill must be regarded 
as a measure that makes for Reunion”; or Principal Garvie 
that Harnack’s theory as to the origin of the Christian ministry 
“has been disproved by the Dean of Wells; while, when, 
in his essay on ‘‘ Intercommunion,” Canon Burroughs indulges 
in the anticipation that “the formation of one vast episcopal 
Church of the British Empire and the English-speaking world 
. « « would surely do more than anything else to undermine 
and break that Roman ‘ exclusiveness on principle,’ which will 
be the last and most stubborn obstacle to the final reunion of 
all Christendom,” it is to be feared that the dream of this 
“vast episcopal Church” comes through the Gate of Ivory, 
and that the Canon, like most Anglican ecclesiastics, is curiously 
unacquainted with the theology, the polity, and the temper 
of the Church of Rome. “To what, then,” asks M. Emile 
Faguet, speaking of the democratic movement championed by 
Lamennais— 

* To what did Lamonnais invite the Church ? To the aban- 

donmont of her historicel tradition, and to the sacrifice of the 
most numerous, the most persistent, the most devoted, and the 
most energetic of her following. No Church, no party, will 
for a moment entertain such an idee. A Church is tied by its 
past and to its adherents, because its pest and its adhorents 
make it what it is. I will not sey thet a Church would rather 
renounce its beliefs than its general spirit. But it is certain 
that, provided the discussion is discreet and indirect, it will 
more readily admit discussion of its particular tenets than of 
its general spirit.”—(Politiques et moralistes du XIXme Siecle, 
Vol. IL., p. 123.) 
He knew his Rome. To approach this great Church with other 
expectations is to put ourselves in the position of the man who 
boasted that the King had spoken to him. “ What did he say ? ” 
he was asked. The answer was candid. “ He said, ‘Fellow, 
get out of the way !’” 

And what is true of Roman Catholicism is no less true of any 
Church, or section of Church opinion, pledged to a dogma or 
polity which is believed to be essential to Christianity, an articulus 
stantis vel cadentis Ecclesiae. Such, for the Roman Catholic 
Church, is the Papacy; such, for High Church Anglicans, is 
Episcopacy : the inclusion of the latter in what is known as the 
Lambeth Quadrilateral was a signal, if not a decisive, victory 
for the Church Party, and constitutes & formidable, if not an 
insiperable, obstacle to any reel reunion of, or intercommunion 
between, the English-speaking Churches. The difference between 
Rome and Lambeth is that the former is consistent. Mr. 
Rogers tells us that his own experience as an Army chaplain 
“compels him to draw a distinction between the Roman and 
other communions, not as regerds individuals, but as regards 
policy. Church of England chaplains in France recall many a 
search in sleet and rain and bitter cold to try to find a building 
in which to conduct a service, when the Romen Catholic Church 
was closed against them by euthority. On one occasion the 
need was so desperate that I sought a personel interview with 
the parish priest. With the utmost courtesy, and with infinite 
regret, he explained that the Bishop would not allow it. It has 
been different in the case of Anglicans and Nonconformists. 
Both have been less bound by logic than the Roman Communion, 
end more patient of experiment. Neither have inherited such 
® terrible burden of exclusiveness from the pest. The result 
has been a great deel of official fraternising and unofficial inter- 
communion. Men received, without questioning, the Sacrament 
from the hands of Presbyterians or Wesleyans, where their 
own Church of England — was not available. Few Church 
of England padres would repel Nonconformists from the Secra- 
ment for lack of Confirmation. I know of at least. one troopship 
where the Church of England and Presbyterian padres cole- 
brated alternately for the communicants of both donominations. 
United conferences of chaplains and united services have been 
frequent.” 

It is probably in this ‘ unofficial intereommunion ‘’—which 
may become and is indeed becoming official—that the key to 
the question of Reunion is to be found. The material and 
political uniformity, natural in a small community, is not easily 
retained in a world-wide religion. Differences of temperament, 
heredity, and nationality present themselves ; and we may lose 
the substance of unity while we clutch at its shadow—a shadow 
which eludes us, and which (could we secure it) might prove a 
giftless gift. The experience of the Church of Rome is not such 
a3 to lead us to follow her example in this matter : it is difficult 
to reconcile the kind of unity which she imposes upon her 
adherents with adaptation and movement and life. Separatism 
is a temper: it exists not when one man goes to church and 
one to chapel, but when either is unable to unite with the other 
in the worship of the common God. And—in the famous words 
of a great Oxford preacher— 

“a3 @ messure of the value of such disputes, which abovo all 
other interests seem to have for a time the power of absorbing 











men’s minds and rousing their passions, wo may carry our 
thoughts onwards to the invisible world, end there behold, as in 
a glass, the greet theological teachers of past ages, who haya 
anathematized each other in their lives, resting together in the 
communion of the same Lord.” 





GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE.* 

GrorcE WesTINGHOUSE, who died in March, 1914, aged sixty. 
eight years, will be remembered, long after railroad traction 
shall have been superseded by air transport, as the inventor 
who did perhaps more than any man of science of his period to 
make railway travel safe and rapid. To realize what the auto. 
matic air-brake achieved one has to picture a train of carriages 
or freight-cars with a series of hand-brakes, uncertain in action 
at the best, and uneven atall times, worked in the case of freight. 
cars by men exposed to all weathers, and peculiarly liable to fatal 
accident in foul weather. Even a normal pull-up meant dis- 
comfort fer passengers, bumping, and strain on all working parts, 
An emergency pull-up was almost impossible. 

All his life George Westinghouse was a very busy man, and 
left neither diaries nor files of correspondence. Mr. Francis E. 
Leupp explains that he had to rely largely for the material of 
biography upon the memories of Westinghouse’s friends, on local 
tradition and gossip, records of Courts, minutes of public meet- 
ings, odd volumes of newspapers and scrap-books. He has not 
attempted to summarize the work of his subject from the point 
of view of the technologist. ‘The mission of this vclume is 
simply human,” he says; and he has made Westinghouse and 
his story vital and intensely interesting. 

The father of George Westinghouse was an improver and 
inventor of agricultural machinery. The critical test of one of 
his most successful appliances fell on the day when his wife 
was hourly expecting a child. He worked all night at his new 
apparatus, and all day, and came home in the evening to find 
that he had a son. He had entirely forgotten the domestic 
crisis in the mechanical one; and thus George Westinghouse 
was appropriately ushered into a world which is apt to be 
as regardless of inventors, before they succeed, as inventors 
are of the world’s indifference while they are in the throes 
of their task. 

It is a curious fact that George Westinghouse [. was unsym- 
pathetic towards his son’s great device, and disinclined to help 
him with money towards practical tests. Even when the 
first severe test had succeeded beyond doubt, the father’s 
congratulations seemed to revolve round the fact that now 
George Westinghouse II. would have no reason to come to him 
for money for experiment. The first practical test, on the 
Steubenville division of the Panhandle Railway, culminated 
in a fine dramatic effect totally unrehearsed. The engineer 
hed “let her out” to some thirty miles an hour, and was be- 
ginning to think about how he would slow down a few miles 
further on, when the usual fool who had failed to Stop—Look—- 
Listen drove a horsed vehicle across the line, and was thrown 
off with his body across a rail. The engineer jammed on the 
air-brake, for the first time, instantly, at full foree, and pulled 
up within four feet of the man on the line, who was very much 
surprised to find himself still alive. The sudden stoppage 
jolted and bruised the crowd of interested and sceptical railway- 
men and engineers in the rear cars. They had to admit, as 
they rubbed their shins and elbows, and tried to salve what 
was left of their hats, that the air-brake did work. 

Westinghouse, who hit on the germ of his invention casually, 
by reading an article about a compressed-air borer in the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel—an article in a magazine which he bought beceuse 
the canvasser was a young woman, who looked tired, and 
excited his compassion by her quiet perseverance—had a 
harder time in convincing English than American directors, 
although in England he could exhibit quite a sheaf of certiticates 
of success from American railway managers. The obduracy 
and pompous stupidity of one great railway potentate in England 
amused the young inventor. The potentate’s first dofence 
was that he “ never read” pamphlets about railway inventions. 
(He might have added that he was thus able to safeguard him- 
self and his railway from new ideas.) He permitted Westing- 
house to offer verbal and printed proot of his Anerican success, 
which was beyond question. But he 
moment ” of allowing “our property” to be used for experi- 
ment, even at the inventor's expense. Next he refused to rent 
any relling-stock. When the young American offered to buy 


* could not think for a 


* George Westinghouse : hia Life and Achievements, By Francis B. Leupp. 
Illustrated, London; John Murray, (15s, pet.) 
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from him an engine, tender, and four carriages, he appeared 
dazed, and said that he would require a week to think over 
“such an extraordinary question.” And he put the cupola 
upon his own dignified folly by explaining that even if he did 
sell the required rolling-stock, the ‘ concession” to Westing- 
house “ would not include permission to run over our tracks 
with your machinery.” Later it was the potentate who had to | 
hid for the right to use the brake, while the young inventor | 
had to decide on what terms it might be conceded to “ our 


property.” 

Grit and industry brought Westinghouse success. He was an 
untiring worker with a brain of abnormal quickness, chary of 
praise, even when his subordinates deserved it. When a fore 
man, with a thrill of pride, showed that a job expected by 
Westinghouse within three days had been rushed through in 
one, his acknowledgment might be a whimsical “Is that all 
you've done?” But no one ever obtained more ready, eager, 
ond loyal assistance from his lieutenants than George Westing- 
house. Mr. Leupp is to be congratulated upon a very picturesque 
biography of a man whose last job was to improve the design 
of his own invalid chair when the hand of Death was already 
heavy upon his shoulder. 





THE R.A.M.C.* 
Wirn the coming of Peace the reading public will tend more 
and more to eschew war literature, and this in spite of the great 
intrinsic value of many of the books now being published. The 


publie is war-weary, and would gladly turn to the consideration 
of other subjects. In any case, the public is usually inclined to 
regard a knowledge of medical questions as outside its province, 


except when, goaded on by agitators in the daily journals, it | 
attempts, undeterred by its avoidable ignorance, to interfere | 
with the work of acknowledged experts, in regard to which it 

may at once be stated that it is not the interference which is | 


resented, but the ignorance on which it is based. 

Now that we have a Ministry of Health this attitude of mind | 
must change. If democracy means government by the people 
for the people, it is obviously necessary that the people must 
have a workable knowledge of the matters controlled by their 
Ministry of Health, otherwise they will find themselves tamely 
submitting to all kinds of unnecessary experiments in health | 
administrat‘on ; indeed, this is what, owing to their present 
ignorance, they are almost certain to experience in the immediate 
future. The question of a State Medical Service is just now 
eyitating the minds of politicians and the medical profession. 
What knowledge has the public on which to base a sound 
decision? The book under review should prove useful to the in- | 


quirer, for here we have explained and criticized a most successful 
State Medical Service in being, the R.A.M.C., or rather that part 
of it which was employed in Egypt. One cannot but admire | 
its extraordinary efficiency in very difficult circumstances, to | 
which efficiency the author, Sir James Barrett, contributed 
no small share. Admiration for the work done should not | 
blind one to the fact that under the system the individual tends 
to be sacrificed for the good of the whole—no doubt a very 
necessary sacrifice in war, possibly necessary even in peace, 
but certainly repellent to the average inhabitant of the British 
Isles, for whom the rights of the individual are sacrosanct. 
In illustration of this view we may quote from paragraph 10 
of Sir James Barrett’s Report of October 3ist, 1917: ‘There is 
no objection to giving authority to divers Boards to classify 
nien *‘ A.’ because if a mistake is made it soon rectifies itself, 


Once, however, a mn is classed ‘ B,’ considerable difficulty may 
he experienced in reclassifving him ‘A.’” The process of | 
rectification may, however, in the former case be very distressing 
to the individual. Moreover, one cannot help feeling as one 
reads this book that the same plan was adopted in other matters | 
than the grading of men in the yarious classes. As Lieutenant- 
Colonel Elgood, Base Commandant at Port Said, speaking of the 
measures he took to combat venereal disease and in excuse of 


certain anomalies in these measures, says, “so is war an 
anomaly,” and one would not dwell on this aspect of the question 
were it not for the fear that the system, which worked so splen- 
didly in war time, may serve as a model to be followed by a 
State Medical Service for the civilian population. 


The author has much to say on the subject of grading recruits, 
a subject on which, as President of a Medical Standing Board, 


* 4 Vision of the Possible: What the R.A.M.C. might Becone. hy James W 
Rarrett, K.B.E., CB. CM.G., MD. M.S, PARGS. Eng, London: HM. kK. | 
lewis. (9s. net.] 
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| smoker, observing a youthful tuatara 


he is well qualified to speak. In England there was much outery 
over this question of grading, yet less than 4 per cent. (not 
4 per cent. as stated on p. 112) of the total number examined 
were on appeal differently graded. Sir James, however, suggests 
that grading erred on the side of excessive leniency, due mainly 
to examiners’ lack of experience of the conditions and require- 
ments of service. At any rate in some of the drafts sent to 
Egypt and examined soon after arrival 50 to 70 per cent.wf “ B” 
men were regraded “ A,” and appeared to carry out the duties 
of this class satisfactorily. Surprise will be felt at the poor 
vision deemed sufficient for service conditions even in the front 
lines, and also at the small attention paid to conditions previously 
considered as incapacitating a man for soldiering. 

The author has much to say in criticism of the organization 
of the R.A.M.C., but of this, although his views and recommend- 
ations will meet with general approval, only one point can be 
mentioned—naniely, his criticism of the system which grants 
promotion only to administrators, an amazing condition which 
calls for immediate remedy. 

In conclusion, let it be said that Sir James Barrett has proved 
himself a most competent clinician, administrator, and critic. 





THE LIGHTER SIDE OF ZOOLOGY.* 


or the majority of people the mere vocabulary of science | as 


| a deterrent effect. By their names alone the various “‘ ologies ” 


wear for them a terrifying aspect, and it is left to the expert 
and the enthusiastic student to get beyond the forbidding 
technicalities to the fascinating facts. “ Zoology” is a prime 
example. Yet when it is translated into ordinary speech ¢0 


| pleasantly as it is done by Professor Dendy in the first 


paper in the book before us, it passes at once from a terrifying 
to an attractive study. “ The proper study of mankind is 
man, but before you can study man with any prospect of success 
you must study the animal kingdom to which he belongs and 
of which he is the latest product. In other words, you must 
study zcology ” :— 

‘In a certain very legitimate sense the interest which man- 
kind takes in the rest of the animal kingdom is of the same 
nature as the interest which any one of us takes in the past 
and present members cf his family. You may study your sur- 
viving relatives from purely sentimental or altruistic motives 
or for the sake of what you can get out of them, and you may 
study your family pedigree either for the purpose of impressing 
your acquaintances with your dignity and importance, or with 
the much more wholesome object of learning all that can be 


| learnt of the causes which have led up to your present position 
| in the world, and of seeking in the history of the past guidance 


for the future.” 
The lectures here reprinted—originally delivered at King’s 
College, London—are concerned with the relation between 
animal life and human progress, both from the utilitarian and 
the academic point of view. In most cases the lecturers, whilo 
giving plenty of technical instruction, have been successful in 
couching it in language to be comprehended by the lay reader. 
Thus Professor Dendy in “ Man’s Account with the Lower 
Animals” enables us to share some of the zoologist’s profound 
interest in the grain-weevil, an interest, however, which does 
not preclude us from rejoicing, together with Prefessor Dendy, 
in the fact that in the fight for wheat man has to a large extent 
proved victorious over the weevil. The most obnoxieus of 
parasites, given the proper introduction, may not be so utterly 
beneath contempt as we imagined :— 

‘The life-history of even a tapeworin,” writes Professor 
Dendy, “is a veritable romance in low life, full of exciting 
adventures, cunning contrivances and hairbreadth escapes, 


| and although we may regard the tepeworr as the villain of the 


piece, we can hinlly avcid extendin : a coriain amouut of 
sympathy to him in his struggles with adversity.” 

A rudimentary knowledge of natural science can teach us 
something of Nature’s marvellous ingenuity, and how most 
of man’s inventions have been anticipated. ‘“ Camouflage,” 
Professor Dendy reminds us, was known aeons before the Great 


a species of poison-gas, and the 
Australian seahorse disguise itself with imitation seaweed grown 
out of its own skin ? But surely the most curious example of 
anticipation is that, quoted by Professor Dendy, of the tuatara 
of New Zealand, whose ezg was an anticipation of a present- 


| day tobacco-tin! Or is it rather—-our author is not pedantic 


either way—that the inventor of the tin, no doubt an inveterate 
break from its shell, 


* Animal Life aud Himan Progress. Lditcd by Arthur Dendy, Lencen; 
Constable, (its, €d. net.) 
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was struck by the appropriateness of the design of the egg for 
an unusually effective tobacco-box ? 

In “ Man and the Web of Life ’ Professor Thomson, of Aber- 
deen, shows the unexpected, and sometimes disastrous, results 
of man’s attempt to improve upon Nature's system of organization 
and interrelation, ef which the introduction of rabbits into 
Australia may be regarded as the classic example. The mongoose 
introduced into Jamaica to exterminate rats unfortunately 
went far beyond its mandate and exterminated poultry likewise. 
European trout were imported into Tasmanian streams; but 
trout are very fond of dragon-flies, who prey upon insects, and 
this has meant trouble for the Tasmanian fruit-grower. Lemon- 
trees imported into California from Australia carried with them 
the scale-insect, a pernicious pest. It defied California, and 
finally its natural enemy, the lady-bug, had to be imported in 
its turn from Australia. The lady-bug ate up all the scale- 
insects, and was then faced with starvation. Nowadays “ pro- 
tected colonies of scale and lady-bugs are kept in readiness to 
control future outbreaks of the pest.’ For some scientific 
purpose the gypsy moth was imported into Massachusetts. A 
few enterprising caterpillars escaped, and although, as we are 
told, the authorities were informed, and no doubt search parties 
organized, the gypsy moth was never caught, but together with 
another alien, the brown-tail moth, is still unconquered in the 
United States. But in spite of the delicacy of the web of life, 
Professor Thomson believes that man can, by exercising great 
care, cut into the circle and to some extent control Nature in 
his own interests. 

Very interesting and suggestive is Professor Herdman’s 
paper on “ Our Food from the Sea,” in which he discusses such 
points as the possibility of making the fisherman both hunter 
and fish-farmer ; the increase in the yield of fisheries by cultiva- 
tion; the development of artificial hatching; and the more 
profitable use of a glut of fish. The Professor discloses himself 
as an enthusiast for the “ rich-in-fat herring cured in brine,” 
which, however, in spite of Government advocacy and much 
advertisement, has never found a real welcome from the people 
of this country. Professor Wood-Jones’s variation from the 
popularly accepted theory of man’s development from the 
anthropoid apes will attract the student more than the lay 
reader from its somewhat profound and technicalt reatment. 
Professor Wood-Jones inclines to the opinion that man is “ no 
slouching product, half chimpanzee and half man, of compara- 
tively recent evolution,” but that in a much more remote 
ancestral past “‘ man became a more or less distinct creature,” 
who stood “ upright upon his specialized feet for a very long 
period of history,” and “might be termed zoologically a 
‘ground-ape.’”’ ‘This theory, Professor Herdman seems to hold, 
adds dignity to our species, and from it something might be 
gained “ for the ethical outlook of Homo.” 


THE ARTISTS’ RIFLES’ JOURNAL. 
WE are very glad to learn from the current issue of the Artists’ 
Rifles’ Journal (Eyre and Spottiswoode for the Regimental 
Association, 17 Craven Street, W.C. 2; 9d.) that this clever and 
interesting periodical is to be continued. During the war it 
has, like other regimental journals, been of great service in 
promoting the feeling of comradeship which makes for efficiency ; 
now that the war is over, it may do good work for the patriotic 
ideals which have always inspired the Artists. The public, and 
perhaps even many Artists themselves, do not realize the 
magnitude of the effort made by this famous unit. When the 
regiment was mobilized at the outbreak of war, it was 621 
strong. then it 14,291 men. Not only 
did it provide several battalions for service overseas ; it was also 
quick to organize an excellent Officers’ Training School, through 
which some 10,000 men obtained commissions. Eight Artists 
won the V.C.; 38 won the D.S.O.; over 600 won the Military 
Cross. Among those who passed through the regiment there 
were 5,642 casualties—or 36 per cent. ; 1,745 officers and men 
were killed, and the missing numbered 532. The men of the 





Since has enrolled 


dae 
educated class who found admittance into the Artists’ ranks 
surely did their part in the war. They were by no means all 
young men. In this issue of the journal, an Artist, serving in 
the 56th Division last November, records a visit to the grave of 
Major B. Croft, who commanded two companies of the Artists 
in the closing battle near Mons on November 10th and was killed 
with Second Lieutenant King and Sergeant Garbutt. The 
writer says that he last saw his friend Croft on November 6th, 








a 
on his way to the battle front. “ Major Croft joined the Artists 
only one year after myself, so I had known him for twenty-six 
years.” Thus both the writer and his old comrade, when the 
war began, must have been over the military age-limit fixed by 
the War Office. But they carried on to the end. It would beg 
great pity if demobilization were allowed to destroy the ties 
that bind all Artists together after their strenuous experiences, 
The Journal will offer them a means of intercommunication, 
The Regimental Association and the very inexpensive club 
attached to it provide Artists with opportunities of meeting one 
another again. If the need arose for patriotic citizens to rise 
in defence of their liberties against would-be dictators of the 
Bolshevik pattern, we are sure that the Artists’ regimental 
organization would prove to be exceedingly useful. Other 
Territorial regiments might well follow the example, alike for 
private and for public reasons ; some, we believe, are already 
working on these lines. 





PLAIN IMPRESSIONS.*® 

In Plain Impressions Mr. A. 8. G. Butler, who was during the 
war a subaltern in the R.F.A., has made a series of unusually 
successful attempts at a species of delicate and restrained verbal 
photography. Nothing ‘“ happens” of dozen 
impressions of war of which the book is made up, and the 
reader is therefore for once not hurried forward too quickly to 
appreciate the excellence of the workmanship and the definite, 
clear tones of these sensitive little studies in chiaroscuro. 

One of the duties of the field artillery, Mr. Butler remarks, is 
to keep in close touch with the infantry battalions in the 
trenches in front of them. Afternoon calls and an exchange 
of courtesies are encouraged. A calling expedition is described 
in the impression entitled ‘The Infantry ” :— 


in any the 


“There is nothing like walking along deep muddy trenches 


| in a tin hat and carrying a lot of things for really making you 


stickily hot—especially in wet weather when you wear something 
extra to keep the rain out. We did not rush along either, for 
going at a steady pace it took us an hour and a half to reach 
the battalion headquarters, about a mile from the Battery. 
The mud was the worst kind, almost dry, of porridge consist- 
ency, the sort which just pulls your boot off each step and never 
quite takes your weight on its surface. It makes you use your 
hands for support on the side of the trench, so that when you 
look at a map it comes off on it or smudges your notes or sticks 
on the end of your field-giass. Then you unbutton and get 
out a handkerchief and wipe them and your brow. Then it 
sticks on your face. . . . The battalion headquarters were in 
a wood, most of the trees of which were smashed and hopelessly 
blasted. The communication trench disappeared here, and was 
replaced by a track difficult to follow. The orderly fell over a 
branch twice, and a telephone wire tripped me up, and another 
knocked the Captain's hat off. Quite one of the greatest trials 
of the battlefield is the mere act of walking. There is something 
sinister about these woods in the trenches. The darkness, th 


smells of rotting things, and the wind making the black trunks 
creak, add their dismal impression to that of the thinness of 
your cover and an enemy lurking near but invisible. We 
hurried on and found the Colonel in a dripping dug-out, in bed, 
eating bacon. He had been up all night and looked atrociously 
tired, but was glad to see us and discuss the situation. He gave 
us a guide to go round his battalion front, a cheerful little man, 
quite pleased to point out the objects of interest. We camo 
into the support line, and the first thing we met was a stretcher 
with a man on it under a blanket wet with blood. I[t was 
difficult to pass in the narrow trench, and one of the bearer 
told us to keep low further on, as a sniper had already got two 
there since yesterday, and this was one of them. ‘ Knocked 
‘is “ead off, sir,’ he said. So we walked, bending double, and 
all the things we were carrying swung round and hung on ou: 
necks. We got past the dangerous corner, and went through a 
passage under a road, a place full of men crouching and smoking, 
and in one corner cooking going on. They sat huddled on 
ledges above the level of the water and just under the roof. | 
hated disturbing them to let us pass, but our guide shouted 
cheerfully ‘Gangway!’ and they made room for us. As 
came out I caught a glimpse of something hurtling in the air 
and a second later it burst—a vaned bomb, about thirty yards 
away. The noise is disturbing and we paused a minute, lit 
cigarettes, then went on again. Ten minutes later our guide 
said we were in the front line, a rather deserted place held by 
a few men at intervals. So we observed the enemy. Nothing 
looked much like anything on the map, but [ recognized four 
trees 1 had seen from an O.P. further back and that helped. 
Some bullets came over like whips cracking, | suppose at the 
periscope, and I dropped one of my gloves in the water.” 


The author is an architect in real life, and his detachment and 
insistence on the amateur character of his soldiering are pathetic 
when we consider that the war kept him from the practice oi 
his art for almost its entire duration. Why was it that architects 
seem altogether to have been more completely homesick for 


und 
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their own work and to have become less acclimatized to war 
than the men of any other profession or the practisers of any 
other art ? Was it that the spirit of their work is so essentially 
constructive that the mere destructiveness and sterility of war 
were a perpetual subconscious outrage to them? In any case, 
the fact seems undoubted. 

One of the best of Mr. Butler’s studies, “Observing: an 
Average Day,” first appeared in the Spectator. Two others, 
“ Shell Shock” and “ Being Killed,” are exceedingly interesting 
and careful descriptions of the sensations of being blown up, 
wounded in the head, and buried, a fate which it was twice the 
author’s lot to experience. The little book is worth reading 
as a study in literary technique, for the success with which the 
author has first circumscribed, and then achieved, his aims. 





FICTION. 


CRABTREE HOUSE.* 

Tuoven Mr. Howel Evans’s story opens promisingly in a 
Cathedral town, the migration of Amos Harbott and his household 
to London and the adventures of his daughter and his brother—a 
retired actor of the old school—supply the real interest of the 
narrative. Amos, who kept a chemist’s shop, has gone under 
jn the struggle against a hustling competitor; until he regains 
his health at the end of the book he is a mere burden on his 
family. The good genius of the story is his housekeeper, who 
keeps the household out of her savings, and purchases the goodwill 
of Mrs. Millner’s theatrical lodging-house in the Kennington Road 
whereshe and her young mistress found quarters. ‘Ma Millner” 
and her clients, mostly music-hall performers of the freak variety, 
comic jugglers, and so on, are drawn with a friendly hand. 
Hablo, the Man with Iron Teeth, has a heart of gold. Malone, 
saturnine and cynical in speech, belies his aspect by his secret 
benevolence. And these contrasts run throughout the entire 
story, in which observation is governed and controlled by a rich 
vein of optimistic sentiment, and tempered by a genial sense of 
the ridiculous. The regeneration of the ex-tragedian who had 
sunk to be a bibulous pensioner on his brother’s bounty imposes 
a certain tax on the credulity of the reader, but it makes very 
pleasant reading. He becomes a lift-man at a prosperous 
restaurant, and when his wage, plus tips, reaches the magnificent 
total of £8 in one memorable week, we can appreciate his cri de 
ceur: ““My God! and I only got six pounds for playing Hamlet.” 
Rosie Harbott, the heroine, the lovely daughter of the chemist, 
follows Adelphian traditions ; but her lover, Reggie Kemp, the 
disowned son of a fraudulent land-agent, who earns his living as 
a chauffeur and resists the wiles of his employer, an opulent and 
amorous widow, hardly attains to heroic stature. There is a 
Baronet in the plot, but though his youth was tempestuous, he 
had ranged himself on the side of the angels, and his offer of a 
grand piano to the heroine—a dangerous gift sometimes, as we 
know from the classical example of The Wrong Box—was void 
of guile. Not only is villainy discomfited in the last act, but 
virtue is liberally rewarded. The chemist regains health, and 
also his long-lost wife, who has made a fortune in the Klondyke, 
and is chiefly instrumental in ‘‘ downing ” the wicked land-agent 
and reuniting his amiable son with her daughter. Our only 
complaint is that Mr. Evans should not have allowed Jane 
Cluppy—the heroic housekeeper—to live and participate in the 
general rejoicings which bring down the curtain on this vivacious 
melodrama. 





RrapaBLeE Novets.—T'he Chinese Puzzle. By Marian Bower 
and Leon M. Lion. (Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. net.)}—A novel on the 
same theme as a play always suffers from being too dramatic. 
There are perhaps fewer “ effective curtains” than is usual in 
the cireumstances, but it is impossible to deny that it would be a 
better novel if there had been no play on the same theme. 
Cocktails. By Lieutenant C. Patrick Thompson. (Collins. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—A collection of admirable short stories connected with 
the Air Force. Although they are necessarily grim, the authoi 
has 2 fine fecling for comedy, to which he gives effective play 
at every possible opening.——— Under the Periscope. By Lieutenant 
Mark Bennett. 
may be considered a companion to the one above, being stories of 
the adventures of a submarine. Tlie author has not been quite so 
successful in freeing his book from technicalities as the author 
but on the other hand the book contains some 
delightful poems and ‘* chanties” interleaved with the stories 
in the fashion with which Mr. Kipling has made us familiar. 


{Same publishers and price.)—This collection 


of the air stories, 


* Crabtree House. By Howel Evans. London; Grant Richards, [7s. net.) 
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Drama. No. 1. Edited by G. Whitworth. (Chatto and 
Windus. 2s. net.)—The unofficial monthly organ of tke new 
British Drama League has made a good start. We are par- 
ticularly attracted by the account, by Mr. Montrose J. Moses, of 
the “ Little Theatre” movement in America, which has spread 
across the country ; its promoters scorn the regular theatre and 
the professional actor, but they have made great numbers of 
thoughtful people take an interest in modern plays. Mr. H. W. 
Leggett’s article on “‘ The Crayford Experiment ” relates how a 
number of munition workers last year gave play-readings— 
acting their parts in a simple way without trying to memorize 
them; their fellow-workers were delighted, and began to buy 
and read similar plays for themselves. Mr. Eric J. Patterson 
records the popularity of the repertory company which Miss 
Lena Ashwell organized for the benefit of the troops in France, 
producing plays such as we cannot see in London because they 
are supposed to be too “‘literary.’’ Some day, perhaps even in 
the near future, the theatrical managers may awaken to the fact 
that there is a public for plays that make some slight demand 
upon the intelligence. The success of Abraham Lincoln at 
Hammersmith need not be exceptional or unique. 

Wesley the Anglican. By the Rev. David Baines-Griffiths. 
(Macmillan. 4s. 6d. net.)—John Wesley was so great a man that 
any book about him is interesting. The special function of this 
little book is to emphasize Wesley’s attachment to the Church 
in which he was born and ordained, and from which he would 
never separate, though he was compelled by the force of cireum- 
stances to organize his followers. The failure of the Episcopate 
to avail itself of the incomparable services of John Wesley is 
one of the saddest pages in the history of the Church. Three 
years after Wesley had revised the Prayer Book for the use of 
American Methodists he wrote (on January 2nd, 1787) :— 

‘*] went over to Deptford, but, it seemed, I was got into a 

den of lions. Most of the leading men of the society were mad 
for separating from the Church. I! endeavoured to reason with 
them, but in vain ; they had neither sense nor even good manners 
left. At length, after meeting the whole society, I told them : 
‘If you are resolved, you may have your service in church 
hours ; but remember, from that time you will see my face no 
more.’ This struck deep; and from that hour I have heard 
no more of separating from the Church.” 
The author was a well-known New York minister, who came 
back to his native country last winter to undertake a mission 
on behalf of the unity of the English-speaking countries but died 
suddenly at Liverpool. His little book is admirably written. 
The quotations from Wesley’s Journal will, we are sure, gain 
new readers for that most remarkable work. 

History of the Portuguese in Bengal. By J. J. A. Campos. 
(Caleutta and London: Butterworth. 6 rupees 8 annas net.)— 
Early in the sixteenth century the Portuguese, not content 
with Western India, Ceylon, and Malaysia, turned their attention 
to Bengal, and from their settlements at Satgaon and Hooghly, 
above the future site of Calcutta, built up a great trade. Shab 
Jahan besieged and took Hooghly in 1632, and the Dutch harried 
the Portuguese traders, now under Spanish rule and therefore 
regarded as enemies. Many Portuguese took to piracy in the 
Sunderbunds and gained a very evil reputation. But the 
prestige acquired by the Portuguese as the first Europeans to 
visit and trade with the East faded very slowly. Mr. Campos 
reminds us in his interesting book that Portuguese had become 
a lingua franca for Eastern ports, and that Clive “ knew no 
Indian language but could speak Portuguese fluently and com- 
manded his native troops in the Portuguese language.”” There 
were Portuguese victims in the Black Hole. The adventurers 
intermarried with the natives. The missionaries converted 
many thousands of natives to the Roman Catholic faith and 
baptized them with Portuguese names. A considerable number 
of the descendants of the mixed marriages (Luso-Indians) and 
of the natives (Feringhis) Christianized by the Portuguese are 
still to be found in Bengal. Mr, Campos has taken great pains 
with his narrative, which describes in detail a notable episode 
in the history of European relations with India. 

The Pacific: tts Past and Future. By Guy H. Scholetield. 
(Murray. 15s. net.)—This well-informed history of the Pucilic 
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islands from the eighteenth century was very much needed, and 
will remain a standard work of reference for some time to come. 
Mr. Scholefield, who as a New Zealander takes a special interest 
in the subject, will have to note in his second edition the definite 
exclusion of Germany from the Pacific; when he wrote, he 
evidently feared lest the Allies should fail to satisfy the demand 
of Australia and New Zealand on this head. He expresses 
again and again his astonishment at the passivity of the old 
Colonial Office, which would not annex any islands until some 
other Power threatened to do so, and which, even then, was 
often too late in the field. He is probably right in saying that 
the Colonial Office in the “eighties” lacked candour in its 
dealings with the Colonies. But this was due rather to negli- 
gence and want of thought than to design. Until Mr. Chamber- 
lain became Minister, the Department had no political influence 
and no ideas. If the French had shown a little more energy, 
they might have had Fiji and Samoa for the asking as well as 
Tahiti and New Caledonia. The British policy was to avoid 
responsibility, and such a timid and foolish policy inevitably 
led to difficulties. Mr. Scholefield’s narrative is well arranged 
and most interesting. There are some maps. 


The Freedom of the Seas Historically Treated. By Sir Francis 
Piggott. (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d. net.)—Sir Francis 
Piggott summarizes in this excellent little treatise the history 
of the famous disputes over “ the freedom of the seas ” from the 
Treaty of Utrecht of 1713 to the close of the Napoleonic Wars. 
It is an admirable introduction to the subject which he is treating 
fully in a series of volumes. The book has been written for the 
Historical Section of the Foreign Office, and is dispassionate 
in tone. Indeed, the facts speak for themselves. As the author 
says, the theory that ‘* free ships make free goods ”’ is a principle 
of international law which Great Britain has wrongfully rejected, 
is indefensible in view of the fact that the supporters of that 
principle—like Sweden, for instance, or the United States 
have repudiated it when they at war. We shall do 
well to abide by our ancient and well-tried policy. 


were 


Souvenirs de Chasse aux Sous-marins Allemands. Par Fernand 
Darde. (Paris: Perrin. Sir. 50c¢.)—This is a well-written 
and highly interesting account of convoy and patrol work off the 

sreton coast and at the mouth of the Channel during the war. 
The author, a Capitaine de Corvette—ranking with a British 
naval Commander—was in command of the French destroyer 
* Fanion,’ lightly armed and with a maximum speed of thirty 
knots. He describes the elaborate organization of convoys and 
patrols which was evolved in the effort te repress the * U 
Every day through 1917 and 1918, for example, a convoy of 
laden colliers left Mount’s Bay for Brest, taking the coal for 
France, Italy, and Algeria, while a convoy of empty colliers left 
Brest for England. The ‘ anion’ did this duty fifty-one 
times. Despite all precautions, many vessels were torpedoed 
in these dangerous waters. M. Darde relates numerous instances 
to show how difficult it was to ward off the attacks of a daring 
submarine commander, The Allies only began to gain the upper 
hand when the various types of listening apparatus were im- 
proved, 


*-hoats. 


It then became possible, as he shows, for a destroyer or 
sloop to track down a submerged *‘ U ’-boat by the sound of its 
motors, and destroy the pest without ever seeing it. The whole- 
sale destruction of * U ’-boats in the last year of the war led, as 
M. Darde reminds us, to a complete loss of moral in the enemy's 
submarine service. 

The Case for Liberty. By FE. S. P. Haynes. (Grant Richards. 
6s. net.)—Mr. Haynes's essay is a spirited though somewhat 
discursive protest against the tendency of the modern State 
to interfere in what used to be regarded as men’s private affairs. 
He urges, too, that Government action often accords with the 
wishes of a minority, not of a majority :—- 

* Modern communities have now become so enormous that 
what we want in politics is something equivalent either to the 
Co-operative Mceement or a Consumers’ League. The analogy 
to the Co-operative Movement would be a highly perfected 
system of local government on the lines of what is known as 
Devolution, which would thus not only relieve the congestion 
of the Imperial Parliament but would also clarify local and 
Imperial issues. The analogy to the Consumers’ League would 
be the establishment of such Cevices as the Recall and the 
teferendum.” 

Mr. Haynes rightly attributes to the Socialists a profound dislike 
‘ived it. 
State than there was— 


There would be no 


of liberty as Englishmen have conc¢ 
move individual liberty in a Socialist 













LT 
But the avowed Socialists, as he shows, 
menace at present. 


Our Democratic King. By (. I. R. Thomas. (Photocrome 
Co. 4d.)—This is a pleasantly written biography, with a number 
of photographs. The King’s incessant activities during the war 
are rightly emphasized. The King set a fine example to the 
nation by working hard and living plainly. His order of April 
1915, that wine, beer, and spirits should no longer be consumed 
in the Royal household gave a lead, at a critical moment, which 
his people would have done well to follow. 
cludes his little memoir with the victory of the King’s horse jg 
the Stewards’ Handicap on Derby Day. 


or is—in Prussia. 
are not the chief 





Mr. Thomas con. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 


rs 


Folk Stories of the Sea, roy 8vo 

(Open Court Pub. Co.) net 69 
Bruce (Mary Grant), Captain Jim, er 8vo........ (w fard & fock) net 36 
Croker (B. M.), Odds and Ends: Short Stories, er 8vo. . oa net 69 
Cunningham (G. C.), “Wake Up, England!” er 8vo........ (P. 8. King) 36 
Curwood (1. O.), Nomads of the North, er 8vo. .(Hodder & Sion ghton) net 60 
Daily Mait Vesigns for Ideal (Workers’) Homes: South and Midland 

Counties, Rural Area; Midland Industrial Area; N. Industrial Area 


Bassett (W.), Wander-Ships : 


(Associated Newspapers) each net 5.0 
een G2, OS ROG OP BR icici dcccncccacscsccccnwes (S.P.C.K.) net 36 
Bam OD), Mintel Meine, OF BVO. cocicccccccccccesaccnes (Pearson) net 2/6 
Hume (F.), Crazy-Quilt, cr Svo .........ccccccees (Ward & Lock) net 60 
Hyman (L. H.), Laboratory Manual for Elementary Zoology, roy Svo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 70 
Jacobs (W. W.), Deep Waters, cr 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 60 
Leighton (Marie Connor), Lucile Dare— Detective, cr8vo (Ward & Lock) net 60 
Le Queux (W.), The Hotel * X.," er Bvo.......... (Ward & Lock) net 60 
Maseres Letters (The), ed. by W. 8S. Wallace ..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 56 
Morgan (W. De), The Old Madhouse, {ee (Heinemann) net 7/0 
Nell (Lieut.-Col. J. H.), Fleid Ambulance Org ranization and Administra- 

, OP inn éccvecacedsas ni sdusneetendeasevenes< (H. K. Lewis) net 46 
O'Grady (S.), In the Gates of the North, er8vo.......... (FP. Unwin) net 46 
Pearson (M. G.) and Drummond (J.), Fractured Femurs 

(Oxford Univ, Preas) net 10 6 


Robertson (J. M.), The Problem of “ Hamlet,” Svo (Allen & Unwin) net 50 





Shanks (L. P.), Anatole France, 8vo........ (Open Court Pub. Co.) net 66 
Shaw (J. B.), Philosophy of Mathematics ....(Qpen Court Pub. Co.) net 6.0 
Souttar (R.), Things that Count : Letters to a Young Man. .(Marshall) net 50 
Swift (F. H.), Education in Ancient Israel, 8vo (Open Court Pub. Co.) net 5.0 
Times Documentary History of the War, Vol. [X. (Hodder & Stoughton) net 17 4 
Turner saithed Brigid and the Cub, er Svo...... en & Lock) net 3/4 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE 

LIBERTY & CO., Lid., REGENT ST.,W. 1, 

ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
IRISH LINEN TOWELS 


made from the finest flax yarns are still offered 
at makers’ prices. Samples sent post free 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 


ROYAL. ‘TOTAL FUNDS - 


ONLY OF 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 








223,318,162 


|FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE tee, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, | LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
aomtven. —s| oP RARa {15st ata eet ee 





A PEACE RISK. 





Who is carrying your death RiskP 


Is it your Family, 
er 
a Life Assurance Office? 


WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT? 


TO LET. 
OF WIGHT.—Lady’s FURNISHED 





{PRING VALE, ISLE 
S 


coTr POe, Guanine views, 200 yards from beach, 2 rec., 3 bed, 1 dresa- 
ing rooms, bath h. & ¢., water, gas, elee laid on. Rent 10 guineas monthly, 
for 9 months from 29th September.-—Apply Hox 925, The Spectator, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 





XFORD GRADUATE CLERGYMAN (2nd Class Hon.) 
desires TRAVELLING TUTORSHIP.—°C, W. F.," Deriton, Aylestona 
Hill, Hereford, 
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0 EMPLOYERS—URGENT.—Will you GIVE A CHANCE 
to men who havo served their country well, and now stand-in need of 
immediate EMPLOYMENT? We have HUNDREDS of men of many trades 
and professions on our books; some partially disabled, most of them whole and 
in good health. Please give us an opportunity of filling your vacancies.— 
CHURCH ARMY EX-SERVICEKE MEN’S EMPLOYM ENT BUREAU, 
5) Bryanston Street, London, W. ‘ (Telephone: Paddiugton 5440. Tele- 
s: “ Battleaxe, Edge, London.’ 


TNIVERSITY HONGKONG. 


The tte Appointments will | shortly be made :— 


OF 


Salary £600 








1 ;ESSOR OF PHYSICS . et ae ae? che 
o PROrEssOn OF CHEMISTRY pe ee ee . £600 
3 LECTURER IN BIOLOGY .. ve ie £100 
4 LECTURER IN ENGINEERING (Civil and Mechanical) 5. £500 
& LECTURER IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING e £500 
6. LECTURER IN MATHEMATICS . : m se £400 
7 LECTURER IN POLITICAL SCIENCE.) 1) 1! i £400 
8 LECTURER IN EDUCATION er: = £400 
Term of Agreement ;—(1), (2), (4), (5) aa -. Five years. 


Others’. ee Three years. 
Agreements renews ible at increased salaries. 
Write (in —_ ate), stating age, experience, and whether married, to 
waa, A.” co J. W. VICKERS & CO., Ltd., 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 4 
ONGKONG UNIVERSITY. — PROFESSOR of 
CHEMISTRY required. Salary £600, with quarters (or allowance). 
Five years’ agreement. Send application in ae Write, stating age, 


whether married, and experience, to “P. L.,”" c/o J. W. Vickers and Co., Ltd., 
4. 


6 Nicholas Lane, 1.¢ 
WDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF SOUTHERN 
RHODESIA, 

MASTERS required in January, 1920, for SIX or more VACANCTES in 
Southern Rhodesia. General form work. Special qualifications for commercial 
work, woodwork, or other subjects should be stated. Candidates should be 
under 35 years of age, and, if single, may be required to reside in a school 
boarding-house with a deduction of £24 only per annum from salary. Men 
of liberal education and with war service are looked for. Professional certifi- 
cates desirable in absence of a University Degree. Salary £300, rising annually 
by £15 to £450 per annum. Climate excellent. Passage paid. Favourable 
conditions as regards leave, pension, marriage allowance, &c. Successful candi- 
dates required to leave England at end of December.—Applications, with testi- 
monials and references, to be addressed to THE SECRETARY, British South 
Africa Company, 2 London Wall Buildings, E.C, 2. 


RMSTRONG co 4 £ ft 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

The Council invites applications for the poat of ASSISTANT LECTURER. 
The salary is £250 per annum, and the appointment will, in the first instance, 
be made for three years. At the end of this period an Assistant Lecturer is eligible 

for a permancnt appointment at a salary rising from £250 to £400. 

The Lecturer will be required to take up his duties in October or, 


January. 
Candidates are requested to send five copies of their applications and of not 





G IE, 


at latest, in 


more than three testimonials, so as to reach the SECRETARY, Armstrong 
College, on or before August Sst, 1919. 
RMS TRONG COLLEGE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The Council invites applications for the LECTU RESHIP in LAW. 

The Lecturer will be required to conduct courses of legal education preparing for 
the Examinations of the Council of Legal Education and the Law Society, 
Salary £250 per annum, which may be inereased to £300 per annum if Courses 
in Commercial Law in the Department of the Faculty of Commerce are required. 
The Lecturer will be allowed to do Chamber practice, 

Candidates are requested to send six copies of their applications and of not 
more than three testimonials, not later than 15th September, 1919, to the REGIS- 


TRAR, Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Uy 744 esses OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY. 


The Council of the University invites applications for the Chair of Botany, 


Vacant by the death of Professor G. 5. West. 
‘The stipend offered is £800 a vent 
Applications may be accompanied by testimonials, references, or other creden- 


tials, and should be received by the undersigned, on or before the 13th September, 
1019, 


Further particulars 


PikwiNGHAM ITIZENS’ SOCIETY. 


Chairman : he Right Hon. T Wh LORD MAYOR a0 2 IRMINGHAM, 
CIVIC RECREATION LEAGUE BRAN 

Applications are invited for the position of GENER aL HoRG ANIZER_ to 
give whole-time service in connection with work which has already been estab- 
lished in the City and which it is desired to develop further. Applicants should 
have had experience of organizing work among young persons, preferably in 
connection with recreation, and should be competent to explain and commend 
the nadertaking to employers of labour in the City and others who may be exp:cted 
to be interested in the matter 

Applications, stating age, 
panied by copies of not more 
the HON. SEG., Citizens’ Committ« 
or before Sth September. 


J BMINGHAM — 


1. SENTOR SCIENCE 


obtained from 
GEO. 


may be 
H. MORLEY, 


Secretary. 





qualifications and salary required, and accom- 
than two recent testimonials, should be sent to 
c, 15¢ Corporation Street, Birmingham, on 


SEX, 


KING EDWARD'S 

HANDSWORTH.,. 

MISTRESS to begin work in September : 

api 101 int nent might be made Subjects: Botany and Chemistry. 
o—£300 Apply at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS 
ae. JUNIOR ART MISTRESS to take also some nior Form Work. 

salary £160. Apply at once to the HE AD- MIST KRESS. 


(oostx BOROUGH Or WOLVERHAMPTON. 
APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION, 

_ Applications are invited for the above appointment, which will be 

in October next, the present holder proceeding abroad for family re 

The person appointed will be required to act as Educational Adviser to the 

Committee, and will be responsible, under the Committee, for the supervision 

and control of its work. He must devote the whole of his time to the duties 


SCHOOL, 


a temporary 
Salary £160 





Tinitial 


vacant 


1SONS, 





of the office 

The salary offered is £800 per annum, and the engagement will be terminable 
by three calendar months’ notice on either side. 

Applications (on forms which may be obtained from the undersigned), with 
Copies of not more than three recent testimonials, must he addressed to the 
CHAIRMAN of the EDUCATION COMMITTEE, and delivered at the Educa- 
tion Offices, Town Hall, Wolverhampton, endorsed “ Director of L:ducation,” 
not later than noon on the 16th September, 1919. 


Canvassing is strictly prohibited 


br. L. WARBRECK HOWELL, 


Town Clerk’s Office, Town Clerk and Clerk to the 
Town Hall, Wolverhampton, Local Education Authority. 
13th August, 1919. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The Governors invite applications for the e HEAD-MASTERSHIP, which will 
become yacant at Christmas. 

There are at present 116 boys in the School, of whom 76 are Boarders. Tie 
Schoo] has valuable Schotardlp Endowments, both internal and at the Univer- 
= 4. The School is on the Grant List of the Board of Education with Advanced 

ourses, 

Applicants must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom, or have 
such other equivalent qualification as may be approved by the Board of Education. 
Candidates possessed of a 1st Class Honours Degree from Oxford or Cambridz 
in Classics preferred.— Particulars may be obtained from the Clerks to the Gover- 
nors, Messrs. UNDERWOOD & STEEL, 30 —— Street, Hereford, by whom 
applications must be received on or before the 13th Se ptember, 1919, 


ue HARPUR TRUST, DFO 











BE DFORD. 


The post of HEAD-MISTRESS of the HIGH SCHOOL will become vacant 
Thursday, 18th December, 1919. 
The commencing stipend of the Head-Mistress will be £800 a vear, 
annual increments of £50 to £1,050. 
The number of girls at present in the School is 398 (day scholars 292, 
106). The Head-Mistress will not be allowed to take boarders. 
Candidates should send forty copies (printed or typed) of their applieation and 
testimonials (which should not exceed three), on or before Wednesday, 17th Sept - 
ember, 1919, to A. H. ALLEN, Clerk of the Harpur Trust, Bedford, from whom 
” further information can be obtained. 
No personal or other application should be made by or on behalf of any can- 
didate to any member of the Governing Body. 
By order, 


on 
rising by 


boarders 


ALLEN, 
Harpur Trust 


The Harpur Trust Office, 
Ist August, 1919. 


TNIVERSITY OF 
PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY. 

The University invites applications for the CHAIR of PATHOLOGY antl 

BACTERIOLOGY. Salary £800 per annum.—Applications to be lodged not 

later than the 10th of September with the AGENT-GENERAL for SOUTH 


a. @. 
_ ___ Clerk of the 
ADELAIDE. 


AUSTRALIA, 112 Strand, London, W.C.2, from whom printed particulars 
inay be obtained. 
TNIVERSIT OF ADELAIDE. 
} PROFESSOR OF LAW. 


The University invites applications for the CHAIR of LAW. The Professor 
is required to lecture on ROMAN LAW, PROPERTY, CONTRACTS and 
JURISPRUDENCE, Salary £800 per annum.—Applications to be lodged not 
later than the 10th of September with the AGENT-GENERAL for SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, 112 Strand, London, W.C.2, from whom printed particulars 
may be obtained. 


Ca required to control the POLITICAL 
A PARLIAMENTARY side of a large ORGANIZATION. Only 
class men and those experienced in electioneering work and lobbying 
apply. Liberal remuneration. 


-Write M. 8 The Spectator, 1 
lington Street, Strand, London, 


S., Box 928, 
W.C. 2. 
W ANTED, by publishing firm, an ASSISTANT E DY r or 
for Educational 


Work. Applicant should be under 40 vei 


and 
firsi- 
bert 


Wel 





and should have editorial and teaching experience.—Apply Box 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2, 
RENCH-ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS.—A  Demobilised 


4 
| Officer is anxious to undertake work on French-English translations. 
Specimens of standard attained forwarded on application to Lieut. R. W. HOBL: 
M.C., 306 Newport Road, Cardiif. 








y~ ED, for 6 weeks from August 25th, ~ RESIDENT 

MATHEMATICAL TUTOR, of 30-35 years old, to coach Oxfort 
Undergraduate for Pass Degree Highest references required. Terms |: 
arrangement.—Apply “X.,°" co W. H. Smith & Son, Vale Street, Denbigh, 


N. 


Wales, 


ASTERS WANTED PUBLIC 


(1) Chem. az 





SCHOOLS.- 





Physics. Salary and Fees about £500. (2) Elem. Biology, with eiem. 
Chemistry and Physi Salary ditto. (5) Senior Physics. (4) Middle Forim 
Chem. Liberal Salaries. (5) Colonies, Maths., Some Science. £300, non-res 
MANY SENLOR and JUNIOR POSTS.—FUTURE CAREE B = iA- 
TION, Tutorial Dept., F. C. NEL DES, 53 VICTORIA STREET, 

ILLCOURT, GLENAGEARY, CO. DU BLN. 


MISTRESS for ENGLISH and LATIN. Boarding- 
13 acres fine grounds, near Dublin and Kings- 
board, laundry, Salary from £70.—Apply 





tequired, in September, 
school on modern English lines. 
town. TResidence in staff cottages, 
Miss P. A. PALMER, 


TNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE anl 

) VOCATIONAL LIBRARY, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Information can be obtained on ail matters relating to openings for University 
women from Miss H. M, CHAPPELL (Oxf. Hon, Mods, Matlis.), Secretary. 


LECTURES, &c. 
UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
COURSES are held and DEG RE i: Ss (Bachelor, Master, and Doctor) ars 
awarded in the following Faculties :—Arts (including Architecture), Pure Science, 
Medicine, Law, Enginecring (including Mining), and Metallurgy. 

The Degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) is awarded in the Faculties of 
Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engineering, and Metallurgy. This degree is awarde:t 
on post-graduate study, and graduates of the University of Sheflield and other 
approved Universities are eligible. 

DIPLOMAS are awarded in Modern Language Teaching; 
tecture, Domestic Science, Mining, Glass Technology, 

ASSOCIATESHIPS are awarded in Engineering, Iron and Stec! Metallurgy, 
and Non-Ferrous Metallurgy. 

The University Hall for Women, Oakholme, Clarkehouse Road, 
acres of grounds and affords all the advantages of collegiate life. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded each year. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Kexzistrar. 


VHE 


Education, Archi- 


stands in six 





OF MANCHESTER. 


U NIVERSITY 
) _ 
MEDICINE. 


FACULTY OF 
Public Health, and Pharmaceutical Departments open ta 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on WE))- 
The Courses given at the University, the Loyal 
Hospitals which contain over 1,000 beds, provide 
full instruction for the Degree and Diploma Examinations in Medicine and 
Dentistry, and for the Diplomas in Public Health, Psychological Medicine, 
Veterinary State Medicine and Pharmacy. There are Halls of Residence both 
for Men and Women Students. 

In addition to two Entrance Medical Scholarships, each of the value of £100, 
Special Entrance Scholarships are open to Women Medical Students, and there 
are other Entrance Scholarships tenab!e in the Medical School. 

Full information as to the Courses of Study, Fees, &c., will be forwarded oa 


(Medical, Dental, 
Men and Women Students.) 
NESDAY, OCTOBER &th 
infirmary, and other allied 





application to the REGISTRAR, 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


peers, 
— 


[ J NIVERSITY OF 
FAcvuLtirs— 
gg 


AR COM) 
SPHCTAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAG 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


SCHOOLS OF 
ENGINEERING, 
METALLURGY, | BRAWING, 
DENTISTRY, SOCIAL STUDY. 

Leading to Degrees 1 and Diplomas. 


THE SESSION 1919-20 COMMENCES OCTOBER ‘tr, 19 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES Ee Ba conn TO BOTH MEN AND w OMEN 


In the Medical School Courses of aioe are arranged to meet the require- 
ments of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Univer- 
elties, may, after one year’s study or research, take a Master's Degree. 

Separate Syliabuses with full information as to Lecture and Laboratory Courses, 
Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and Scholarships, are 
published as follows :— 

. Faculty 

. Faculty 

. Faculty of Medicine, 

. Faculty of Commerce, 

Department of Social Study. 

. Department of the Biology and Chemistry of Fermentation, 

E ‘xhibitions, Scholarships, &c., 

and will be sent on application to the ee a - 
G 


MINING, 


of Science, 
of Aris, 


NOCeone 


MORL EY, 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRALNING 


Secretary. 








COLLEGE, Ss HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees 
fir GEORGE NEWMAN, K.C.B., D.C.L, The MARC Ee: OF SALIS- 
BURY. The Rt. Hon. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.D., M.P. The Hon. 


WALDORF ASTOR,M.P, The Rt, Hon, — SHAW OF DUNFE SRMLING, LL.D. 
Principa 
Miss HILDA WALTON (Oxf. Fin. Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit.). 
Vice-Principal : 
Miss ALMA WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College was opened in 1835, ani was the first of its kind in England. 
Students are prepared as teaclers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Swedish system, The Course extends over two years, It includes the study of 
Anatomy, Physiology, Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
ties, Massage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students 
practise teaching in schoois in the neighbourhood, ‘The College stands in its own 
grounds of 23 acres. in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. 
The Course beginsin October.—Further partic ulars on application toSECRETARY, 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. Baas 
BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 
training extends over 3 years, and includes E ducational and Medical Gymnastics 
on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Dancing 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &e.—For Prospectus apply Secreti ary, 
of PHY SICA] AL EDUCATION | for 
WOMEN (Swedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 

Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. Applications for admission 
in September should be made now.—Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 8&6), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, 58.W. 3. Telephone : 
899 Ww este rm. 





rINHE 


(HELSEA COL LEGE 


ypwnes HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
ane ea caLe, 1 
EB, A., Londo 
Principals {Mise VIOLET M. FIELD. ” 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS, 
a only.) 
House stands in 100 of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to EMUSIC | Method), 
LANGUAGES, and AR 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS 


Torx GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Boarding 
Minster Yard, and “ Witham View.” Autume term begins Sept. 18th ; 
boarders, Sept. 17th —For particulars apply to the HEAD- MISTRE Ss, 
.T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar ot 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Michaelmas Term begins on 3 on Thursday, September 25th. 


Prospectus on "Kel. TG to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Grayshott. 


Houses, 14 





Rr 





a 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS,— 

e Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girls up to the age of 19. 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, with good playing grounds, Healthy 
situation; very suitable for de cate ogsh.- —For Prospect 5 apply to Head- Mistress, 





$$ 





FOREIGN. 
NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
HE VILLA STE. MONIQUE, 


an Educational Home for 12 elder girls, will open in Paris on October 
the 4 at 9 RUE D'ERLANGER, PARIS ise, Five minutes’ walk from the 
Bois de Boulogne.—For Prospectus apply to Melle, MANILEVE, B, és L,-Ph. 
St. Moniva’s, Burgh Heath, , Tadworth, Surrey. 


],.DUCATION IN SW ITZERLAND.— First-class Boarding 

4 School for Young Ladies, les Alligres, Avenue Montagibert, Lausann 
Thorough general education, modern languages, musio, painting, needlework. shine 
situation, , comfortabio | house, Tennis court. —For { filus. Poinee jon. apy to Sruege. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEaas. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 
Special Entry. No Nomination required,—Full are with Ne 


ef examination papers on application to JAMES GIEV4, 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W, 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNB. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Nomina- 
tons to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Terms £80 per annum. Early 
applications should be made, 

_ Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Builc ding, B.C, & 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recog snized by “the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful tection. 340 feet above 


sca, facing Dartmvor. Special ENGINEE xe oe ~ NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PL A 


Royal Navy House 




















ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. President : 

Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. ©. G 

Montefiore, M.A. ; Sec. : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concern- 
ing Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 


(r= LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 


FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction, Botany by B. Se, Notable Successes in Examinations, Beekeeping, 


Market ing, Fruit- presery ing.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPA Ss, 





{ARDENING for WOMEN.—Practical training ; vegetable, 

fruit, and flower growing, Month or term. Healthy outdoor life, from 

8 gns, per ann, Gardening year begins in September; students can enter any 
Gate.—Ites, onaronre of RIDLEY- PEAKE, Udiascre, Dr. Rye, Sussex. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
EXHILL-ON-SEA.—Dane Court School, standing in 
country surroundings, 15 minutes from sea; grounds of 5 acres, G 
education. Great attention to health. Net-ball, tennis, hockey, swimming, 
riding. —Principal, Miss FORD. 
rH E DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LTJCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somervilie College, Oxford, 
Bracing sir from Downs and sea, 


H 1 @H#FtI#EL D 


OXHEY LANF, WATFORD, 
Private Residentiai 


Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616,” 
rINHE G 
years, 


RANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic 
&elence branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and fleld for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams. Principal, Miss L, C. DODD, 
(ALDER GIRLS’ 8CHOOL, 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Gnique situation on the Nerth-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School Is to supply a thorough etueniion at a molerate cost 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend 
to the building up of character and the formation of good habits, 

_ Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle, 


‘IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
kK “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's aoe only, Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident traincd Nurse, Detached house 4 mins, 
from § sea.—For illus, Prospectus apply Princip, Miss Wiltehier. 


ANSDOWNE HOU SE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
’ 

4 FOR GIRLS, transferred from Ham i, Principal: Miss CONDER, 

lassical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A., Dublin, T ,0rough education on modern lines, 

Pupils prepared for ad vanced examinations and for the universities, if required . 

Beauti ul situation overlooking the bay, Good garden, Net Ball, Tenals, Bathing. 

















OLLAR ACADEMY, NB. 9 in 1818. 
Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALL, M.A. 
The NEW SESSION begins on Monday, 8th September, 1919. Comple‘e 


High School Education at moderate cost. Special classes for University, Civil 
Scrvice, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds, beautiful and healthy 
situation.— Illustrated Prospectus, with list of boarding- houses, on application 
to HEAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK, 
Under the Management of a Committes of the Society of Friends, 

Head-Master, ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A, (sometime Examiner to tie 
Teachers’ Training Syndicate of the University of Cambridge in School Manage 
ment and Method), 

Seven Scholarships (Science, History, Classics, Medicines), two Intermediats 
fcience with Honours, one Intermediate Arts, seven First Medical Examination, 
twenty-nine Matriculation Examination (1916-1918), 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on applicatioa tothe HEAD-MASTER, 


am School, York, 
| | A eataaiaataains S@HOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Iiead-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers 
Leaving Scholarships include two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £62-£68 per annum.—Particulars may be ob- 
tained trom the BURSAR. 


SS 





&e. 


gained 


PRIVATE TUITION, 
|; eens?" —Recent Successes 





by Pupils 
f Mr. P. H. L, EVANS, M.A. 
WOOLWICH 10 (including Ist place), SANDHURST 13, 
INDIAN ARMY 8S, NAVY (8pectal Entry) 3, UNIVE RSITIES 14, 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, "Bournemouth, 


1 TAMMERING successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 
Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils. Private instrnetion if desired 
—Write for Booklet with Medical Cpipions and copies of letters from Pavents and 
Pupils to Mr. A. ©, SCHNELLE, 110 Pedford Court Mansions, London, WC. 1 
RIVATE SCHOOL FOR DEAF BOYS, SPRINGHILL, 
NORTHAMPTON. (Established 1867.) Pleasantly situated in its own 
grounds, Remarkable examination successes. eech and Lipreading. Cricket, 
foot ball, tennis &c.—Apply for prospectus, Head- RY aster, F. INCE JONES, B.8e. 


YNLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 








‘4 will forward a brochure of lis Private Lessons in Public Speaking, Vocabu- 
lary, Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Spe: iking 

Pup ils include PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 446, Strand, W.C, 2. 

— —— = == ESE = 

SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

Sampara FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
K TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 


> an up-to-date knowledge cf tho BBST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to ALD PARENTS by sending ({ree of 
cbarge) poones — and TRUST PORTHY INFORMATION 
The TON, Es district preferred, and rough idea of ieds should be given. 
J. & Pato — Agents, 143 Cannon Street, Loadon, B.U, & 
T elepbone ; 6053 Central. 


Messrs. J. & J, PATON, 
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obtain reliable information 
and Educational Homes 
their 
range 


CHOOLS Parents can 
respecting Schools, Tutors, 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferrod, 


of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Id, 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsiblo. for tho 
teaching stafis of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information ae to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158- -162 OXFO! RD ) ST. LONDON. W.t -__Teiephone—1136 Musoum. 


— 


(jHolcE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be givon by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING *: co., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. , Rezent 4923, 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES “DEPARTMENT, 
The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for poste as MISTRESSES or MATRON3 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSUS in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Strect, W.1 (Gerrard 12638),—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarial work, Course from any date, Lxcellent introductions given, 


Authors’ MSS 


mnYyPEW RITING. — 


Examination Papers, Letters, Circulars, General Copying, Duplicating, &e. | 


J. TRIMNELL, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, Twelv e 
Buckingham. Street, Strand, W.C, 2 (Ground Floor), ‘T.N. Gerrard 6179 
Work received from all parts of the United Kingdom and abroad, ‘Tariff on 
=. 
SURREY. 


To 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT ag LY DEFI- 
ee: OP BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER 8} 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH eis AND 
RLCRE ATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS. 


EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 





For particulars and terms apply to H. HOW —_ | ce 


G.P.0. Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, 
TOURS. 
RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (resumed). 
Eept. 9th, Northern Italy and Hill towns. 


Naples, &c. Nov. 4th, Algeria and Tunisia, 
Auckland Road 8.E. 19 


Rome, 
F.R.G.S., 159 


Florence, Venice 
Miss BIS SHOP 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
JAR MEMORIALS.—Government Departments, Munici- 
palities, and other public bodies are recommended to consult SINGERS 
oi FROME concerning Bronze Memorials of either Mural or Monumental character, 
. W. SINGER and SONS ( Ltd.) (established 1352), Metal Workers and Bronze 
Founders, Frome, Somerset, London Office: Etfingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C, 2, 


Oct, 14th, 








SMALL CAPITALISTS.— Messrs, 


YO INVESTORS and 
BALL, BUTLER, & CO., STOCK and SHARE BROKERS, KINGSTON- 


advice given on Investments, State amount available, 


ities will be forwarded, 


ASSURANCE and 


ON-THAMES. Free 

and a selected list of Secu 

DVICE WORTH HAVING on 

TIES can only be 

with any Insurance Company 

ance and Annuities,” post free from 
Fleet Street, B.C. 4 


LS germane INNS. 
» about 150 licensed Inns: 


ANNUI.- 


* Assur- 
35 Lidon Chambers, 


It repays its cost time and again Rea 


“ADJUDICATOR,” 


LIST of 


vid regularly 


Ask for DESCRIPTIVE 
take £1 Shares; 5 per cent. p 


! 
HOUSE 


for 20 years — S REFRESHMENT ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
193 Regent Street ] 
{QUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capita! (paid up), £500,00 


Wcuastt REVERSIONS and — INTERES 3 and GRAATS LOANS 
there 


Apply SEORET! ARIES, 10 Lancaster Placa, Strand, Ww. 0. 


Reswent PAT IENTS. ILLUSTRATED booklet des- 

ribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.), Post tree on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manag er, Medical, &c,,As30cn., Ltd, az Craven St., Trafalgar Square, W.0,2, 


} AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Creat, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, Artistic and original work 
‘om £2 2s, , eee na sent free.—H1 INRY B, WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
Tondo m, W. 


RT IFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT ape Valua 
assured. Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 123, on 5 ree 153. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return, If olfor not ac yarcel 
returned post free, Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jew elle sry (broken 
or otherwise), Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm 
&. CANN & CO., 69A Market sirect, Manchester, HEstd. 1859, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishinz to receive fu'l value should apply to the actual manufac:urers 
Messrs, Sb KOW NING, instead of to provincia! buyers, Ii forwarded by post, valu: 
per retura o r offer made.—Chief Ottices, 63 Oxtor 1 Stres et, London, Estd. 10) years, 


A™ IFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT.—We are now paying 
@ 









on yulcanite up to 7s, per tooth, silver 12s., gold 15s., platinum £2, 
‘all or post, immediate cash or offers. Mention this journal,—Messrs. PAGET, 
219 Oxford Strect, W. 1, Estd, 150 years, 


NOCKROACHES _ exterminated 
SCIENTIFIC KEMEDY invented and 
Supp! ied by order to the Royal lousel old, 


with BLATTIS, A 
guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.5. 
Usedin War Hospitais, Ting La, 6d, 


28, 6d., 63,, poet free. —HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


obtained from one unfettered by financial relations | 





THE CITY OF THE SALIENT. 
Proposed 


National Memorial 
at Ypres 


to our Glorious Dead 


From the First Battle of Ypres in 
October, 1914, until the Armistice in 
November, 1918, hardly a day passed 
when British Soldiers were not killed in 
the Salient of Ypres, In that terrible 
semi-circle 250,000 men from the 
Mother-country, from Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India, and 
other daughter-States are sleeping their 
last sleep. In loving and grateful memory 
of their sacrifice, it is proposed to erect, 
at a cost of not less than 


£25,000 


A Permanent Memorial, Consisting of 


A CHURCH 
A HOSTEL, 


the latter for accommodation of the 
many (especially those who cannot 
afford much expense) wishing to make 
Pilgrimage to the Graves of their beloved. 


The names of the Units engaged at any time 
in the Salient, and of each man who fell, will 
be recorded in the Church as an everlasting 
memorial to their young manhood and _ their 
glorious death. 

‘The Scheme has the support of the authorities 
of Ypres, who have given a suitable site. 


It is believed that relatives and friends of 
those who feii in the Salient, and those also 
who fought there and have survived, will be 
glad of this opportunity of testifying their 
undying love and gratitude to the men who 
gave their lives and 


SAVED THE EMPIRE. 


The Hon. Treasurer, the Rev. J. V. Durell, 
B.D. (late Chief C of the CI hurch Army 
in France, Belgium, will gladly 
give all information 


onimissioner 
and Germany), 

gratefully rev 
** Barclays ajc 


and eive dona- 


tions. Cheques should be crossed 
Ypres Memorial,” payable to the Rev. J. C. V. 
Durell, and sent to him at Church Army Head- 


quarters, Bryanston Si, Marble Arch, London, W.1 
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A CENTURY OF FAME 


as shippers of the finest Real Havana Cigars 
isa record of which Bensons of Bristol are justly 
proud, 

Continuity of management, expert supervision, 
and a determination to be satisfied with nothing 
but the best, are the reasons why “Bensons of 
Bristol’ is a name synonymous with the choicest 






The following Special Selection of Rey 
del Mundo Havana Cigars are offered ; Sandown 
Park, 84/- in 50's; Cedars, 108,- in 100’s; 
Princes, 110/- in 100's; Ranelagh, 128. in 
100's; and Huarlinghams, 167.- in 100's— 
all of exceptionally good quality. 


BENSONS' Supplies of various degrees of fine Havana 
SUARAN- Cigars to suit every smoker's palate are imported 


Cigar sent 
out i: tho- 
roughly ma- 
tured and 
ready for 
immediate 
enjoyment. 


by “Bensons of Bristol,” who will deal promp'ly 
with all enquiries, which should state some idea 
of price, strength, and size required, 


RBAL HAVANAS 


BENSONS ¢ BRISTOL 


ished RICHARD BENSON 17%? 














Tobacco, divine, rare,¥ 

superexcellent tobacco¥ 
which goes far beyond# 
all the panaceas, , z 
potable gold, and 
philosopherss stones 
a sovereign remedy 
to all diseases. 


ROBERT BURTONS 


PLAYER'S | 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect.” IN THREE STRENGTHS— 











OY 













White Label. 


91" 


Per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
P. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and [re'and), Ltd. 


Mild and Mediam. 


10O;” 


Per cz. 












CHURCH CONGRESS, LEICESTER 


OCTOBER 14, 15, 16, 17. 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS, to admit to all Meetings, except to those arringed 
for Men, Women, Lads, and Girls, 7s. 6d. each, 








COMMUNICATIONS AS UNDER : 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS (remittance enclosed).—To the Hon, Secretaries 
Church House, St. Martin’s East, Leicester; or the S.P.C.K., 64 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1; the Church House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, $.w, 1: 
and Mr. John Hart, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C, 2, : 

HOSPITALITY, HOTELS, &c.—To the Hon. Secretaries, Reception Com. 
mittee, St. Margaret’s Vicarage, Leicester. 

OTHER MATTERS.—To the General Secretary, the Rev. W. 
Elliott, St. Peter's Vicarage, Leicester. 


PEACE. 


Please Send a Thankoffering to 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


which has done so much for the MEN and WOMEN of H.M. 
SERVICES and THEIR DEPENDENTS during the WAR, 
and is now doing a great work for the men still on service abroad, 
men on leave in London, disabled and other discharged men, 
sailors’ and soldiers’ motherless children, &c., &c. A Gift to 
the Church Army is 


AN ACT OF GRATITUDE 


to the men who have hazarded all and given 
much for the peace and safety of the world. 


T hompson 


Cheques, crossed “ Barclays a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary CARLILE, 
D.D., Hon, Chief Secretary, Headquariers, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, W. 1, 


“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 


are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send @ donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deaccn, 
Esy., the Hon, Treasurers, at 283, Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 


Page ae -- £16 16 O | Quarter-Page(4-Col.)£4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 QO | Per Inch .. - O18 0 
CoMPANIFs. 

3 0 | Inside Page - £18 18 0 


Outside Page ee £23 


Smart. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for four lines (35 words), and Is. 3d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
twelve words). Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “SOME BOOKS” or 
“NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS,” 
£1 PER INCH. 
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“NOT TOO OLD AT SIXTY.” 


A FRIENDLY CRITICISM OF THE PELMAN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








UITE recently a well-known business man, who is also an author and traveller and a member of 

two leading clubs, enrolled as a Pelman Student. He has not yet completed the third lesson 

of the twelve included in the Course, but has written a letter, which is so interesting in spite of its 
criticism that it is worth publishing in full. ; 


“ At first,’’ he says, “I gave Pelmanism but a passing thought, feeling that whatever merits it had, 
they were not such as to appeal to a man nearly sixty years of age, who was not conscious of any abnormal 
defects of mind and memory, or particularly anxious to achieve fame or fortune. The publicly expressed 
opinions of Sir James Yoxall, Dr. Clifford, and other well-known men, whose motives could not be 
questioned, were, however, so strongly in favour of Pelmanism that I was eventually influenced to write 
for particulars, more from a motive of curiosity than with any serious idea of taking up the study. One 
of the reasons for my hesitancy in writing was the fear that I should be importuned by some intelligent 
canvasser who would lay in wait for me at my office and my home and make my life a torment. To 
my astonishment I found that no canvassers were employed and that even the usual follow-up letters, 
with the final telegram telling me it was my ‘ last chance,’ were not resorted to. I should certainly 
have applied earlier if it were not for this fear, and think you should state the fact in your announcements. 
As it is, I have been deprived of more than six months’ exceedingly interesting study and mental 
development. 


“Then, frankly, although I had read about the wonderful ‘little grey books,’ I thought that while 
they might well be worth reading and study, it was only a plan to sell the books. I had no idea 
that it was really a course of study, involving exercises on each book before proceeding with the next, 
together with personal correspondence with the Institute on matters affecting the individual requirements 
and outlook and the personal difficulties and problems of the particular student. I knew, of course, 
that work and study must necessarily be required, but I do not ¢hink you make it sufficiently clear how 
helpful your organization is, whether it be to the lady of leisure or to the ambitious young clerk desirous 
of making his way in the world. 


INTELLECTUAL AND OTHER BENEFITS. 

“T have already seen enough of the Course to realize how much it makes for efficiency and consequent 
success. I can quite believe the testimony you offer of Officers who have been promoted and of men whose 
incomes and salaries have been largely increased as a result of their study of Pelmanism. But I do 
not think you lay sufficient stress upon the help it is to a freer and fuller enjoyment of life, its application 
to the drawing-room, the political platform, and the thousand and one occasions that are free from the more 
immediate questions of ‘ getting on in the world.’ 

“T certainly expected to have been asked a fee three or four times as much as what it turned out 
to be. I was surprised to find that even the modest fee asked can, if necessary, be paid in instalments 
well within the reach of an ordinary clerk. There may be reasons why the amount is not mentioned, 
but the public should at least be informed that it is an exceedingly moderate fee. 

“ This is a criticism, not a testimonial. I have only got far enough to say that it is the most interesting 
study I have ever undertaken. I read and re-read the chapters with intense pleasure ; the exercises 
and practice are a delight. Anything less like drudgery I cannot conceive. I am looking forward to 
the other books, and when I have completed the Course I may send you my conclusions as I now send 
my first impressions.”’ 


This letter, which is absolutely genuine, and can be seen by anyone interested, is so complete that 
it can well stand without further comment. 


Full particulars of the Pelman Course are gtven tn“ Mind and Memory,” which also contains a complete 
descriptive Synopsis of the 12 lessons. A copy of this interesting booklet, together with a full reprint of 
“ Truth’s’’ famous Report on the work of the Pelman Instituic, and particulars showing how you can secure 
the complete Course on special terms, may be obtained gratis and post free by any reader of the SPECTATOR 
who applies to the Pelman Instituic, 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. Write now 


or call to-day. 


Overseas addresses: 46-48 Market Street, Melbourne; Temple Building, Toronto; Club 
Arcade, Durban. 
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. The Hon. & Rev. James Adderley 
2 writes:—“I am glad to have the opportunity of 
recommending the ‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes, which — 
are quite excelient. I remember how popular they 


were in France, when { used to sell them in our 


hut in 1916.” 
Hugh de Selincourt, Esq. writes:—‘ Your 
‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes have a softer touch on the 


palate than any American Cigarette I have tasted.” 
Miss Nellie Taylor wmtes:—‘“I think your 























‘De Reszke’ Cigarettes are excellent. They ar i1ll-he ic . wee 
Be Rasher’ Caqutien ore jen y are OST ill-health is due to the weak- 
“DE. RESZKES” are popular with ness rather than to the actual disease 
smokers of the discriminating type. of vital organs The a oe 2 
These cigarettes possess a quality that wins cal Organs. The latter . lack the 
admiration from everyone, | power to work and require vitalising influ- 


“ * | ences. These are present in ‘ Bynogen’ 
e S7 e —a Food rich in the essential nutriment needed 
to nourish, energise, and _ restore 
The t ’ S , score 
; a 
Ristorat CIGARETTES 


the forees of the body upon 
Sold at ali Tobaccenists, Stores, and dt , 
Military Canteens. which health depends. 


‘BYNOGEN’ consists of glycero phos- 
phates (organic phosphorus) combined 
with concentrated pure milk protein (the 
most powerful nutrient) and a soluble 
energising extract of whole-wheat and malt, 


‘Bynogen 


Brings Health 





palaces inteensemarsetnnapsenaarce 


| FOR MARKING ALL LINEN, 
| WOOLLEN OR KNITTED GARMENTS. 


WOVEN ON FINE CAMBRIC TAPE IN FAST COLOURS ON 
WHITE OR BLACK GROUND, 


[[SHACKLETON | |] | Moore Corelle) 





Seld by all Chemists at 1/9, 3/-, 5/-, and 9/- 





| style No. 8 Style No. 6. ALLEN & HANBURYS Ld. 
! Prices: 4s. 6d, wae. 3s. 3d. on. 2s. 3d. one. Lombard Street, Loudon, E.C. 3. 


| TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL DRAPERS AND OUTFITTERS. Established in the City of London, A.D. 1715, 


Supplied at a few days’ notice ready for immediate use. Woven samples 
and full List of styles free on application to :— 


J. & J, CASH, Ltd, COVENTRY. 




















zl 
Rew Publishing Pouse 


Fine Old Virginia 
Cork-tipped.Ovals. 


Philip Allan & Co., 


5, Quality Court, . 
Chancery Dane, | 
London, WI.C. 2 | 


Pubiishers of Good Books. | The SUPER 


CIGARETTE 











SCIENTIFIC BOOKS & SERIALS. 


Jorn WHELDON 4 GO. lhiave the largest stock in the country of Books 
in all Departments of Science and Natural History, also Transactions and 
Journals of Learned Societies, &c., in sets, runs, and single volumes or numbers, | 


LIBRARIES OR SMALL PARCELS PURCHASED. — 
SPECIAL CATALOGUES:—Botanical, Zoological, Ornithological, Entomo- 
logical, Geological, Chemical, Agricultural, Gardening, &c., 2d. each, post free. j IO for V5 
38 GREAT QUEEN STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. ° 
Also in boxes of 


elephone: Gerrard 1412. } 
— | SO and 100 
FURNITURE for Cash. | 


The best Stock of Furniture in 


issaonwiowesrenicasor =| |g Mixture 4/- | 
‘ eeameny \ Spinet orth bps Vi forZ 07 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,.1., 238-241 Tottenham Courtrd..W.! | | RE, 
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Peace— 
not Plenty 


1919 is Peace Year—but for 
plenty we are again to look 
in vain so far as fal 3 is con- 
cerned. 


Rationing 1s still to continue, 
and every householder will 
have to consider ways and 
means of getting the fullest 
possible value from his allow- 
ance. 


In these circumstances, as 
in normal times, economy, 
comfort and convenience all 
point to the use of gas. If 
you are in any doubt regard- 
ing the fuel question, write 
for the special ‘Household 
Economy” number of “A 
Thousand and One Uses 
for Gas” to the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


xssi_ 47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W1 


Macmillan & Co.'s List 


The Statesman’s Year Book. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the year 1919. Edited by Sir J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
LL.D., F.R.G.S., and 7 E PSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 
Crown Svo. 18s. net. 


The Land They Loved. 

A Story of Irish Life. By G. D. CUMMINS. 6s. net. 

The Daily Graphii ‘The story is so suffused witl h a spirit 
of reconciliation that it deserves to be widely read,’ 


New Uniform and Cheap Edition of 


The Novels of Hugh Walpole. 


Crown 8vo. Red Cloth. 3s. net each. 
The Prelude to Adventure, 
Fortitude. 


The Harbor. 
By ERNEST POOLE. 
Crown 8yvo. 2s. net. 


The Whole Truth about Alcohol. 


By GEORGE FE. FLINT. _— an pr peaeaan by Dr. 
ABRAHAM JACOBI. Crown 8&Vv% 6s. Gd. net. 


New and Cheaper Re-issue, 





The Boys’ Own Book of Great 


| Inventions, 
} By FLOYD L. DARROW. 


| MACMILLAN & Co., LTD., LONDON, W.C, 2. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


CHURCH & STATE 


A VINDICATION OF 
ENGLISH ERASTIANISM 


BY 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


Reprinted from the Spectator, with an 
Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE on THE ERASTIANISM 
ENGLAND, 


OF THE CHURCH OF 





PRICE SIXPENCE NET, by Post 73d. 





Published by W. SPEAIGHT & SONS, LTD., 





98 & 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 


THE HOHENZOLLERNS By STEPHEN 
IN AMERICA wrossisiimes LEACOCK 





5s. net. 
** At his best, full of whims and oddities. . . . the most cheerful of humorists and the wisest of wayside philo- 
sophers.”—Daily Telegraph. ‘* He has all the energy and exuberance of the born humorist... . All admirers will recognize 


it as typical of Mr. Leacock’s best work.”—Manchester Guardian. ** He has never provided finer food for quiet enjoyment, 
his precious quality of Rabelaisian humanism has matured and broadened in its sympathy.”—-Globe. ‘* Equal in gay 
humour and deft satire to any of its predecessors, and no holiday will be so gay but this volume will make it gayer, 
. .. It is a book of rollicking good humour that will keep you chuckling long past summer-time.”—Daily Chronicle. 





A LAST DIARY OF By SAML. PEPYS, Jr. 
THE GREAT WARR 6s. net. 


With a coloured frontispiece and 8 black-and-white illustrations by John Kettlewell. Uniform with ** A Diary of the 
Great Warr” and ** A Second Diary of the Great Warr.” Crown 8vo, 

** The latter-day Mr. Pepys is almost as entertaining as his ancestor, and more can hardly be said. His * Last Diary’ 
is as good as the other two, and as marvellously clever in its likeness to the original... . . His War Diaries are not only 
among the cleverest of parodies, but they afford a shrewd criticism of our national habits and weakness.”°— Observer. ** This 
admirable work . . . I would certainly recommend intending historians to lay in these three volumes as an epitome in 
a brilliant shorthand of the facts and moods of the war—packed with shrewd comment and happy strokes of irony. . . , 
As a literary and dramatic tour-de-force I should judge it to be unsurpassed of its kind.”— Punch. 





T a E S j L. E N C E oO F Translated from the French of 
COLONEL BRAMBLE ANDRE MAUROIS 


5s. net. 
This extremely amusing account of an English regimental mess by a French officer has become a classic in France, 
and its appeal to English readers will be equally wide. In a delightfully candid manner the author hits off the strange 
peculiarities of the English character. Every page is readable, witty, and the author's touch is deliciously light. 





THE SHRIEKING PIT By ARTHUR J. REES 


) 


(Co-author of ‘* The Hampstead Mystery ” and ** The Mystery of the Downs.”) 
7s. net. 

This new novel, by an adept at detective fiction, will create marked interest among those interested in criminology: 

while the baffling murder problem, which the author unfolds with great skill, will afford all readers a distinct novelty in 
the way of mystery stories. (Nearly Ready.) 





THE SILVER BAG By THOMAS COBB 


7s. net. 
** The Silver Bag” is Mr. Cobb’s most amusing book. Centring round a mysterious silver hand-bag, the story never 
flags in interest for a moment from the first page to the last. 





A MUSICAL MOTLEY By ERNEST NEWMAN 


7s. 6d. net. 


A selection of brilliant and penetrating essays on musical subjects by the author of ‘* Musical Studies,” ete. 





MA PETTENGILL By HARRY LEON WILSON 


7s. net. 
In America, the books of H. L. Wilson have been close rivals in popularity to those of O. Henry. The author's 
remarkable powers of humorous description were strikingly shown in the successful ** Ruggles of Red Gap,” and the present 
volume is an even more amusing chronicle of ** Ma” Pettengill and her circle. ( Nearly Ready.) 


Mr. John Lane has arranged to publish an English edition of Mr. Wilson's works, and the next volume in the series 
will be BUNKER BEAN, 





JOHN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO ST., W. 1. 


London; Printed by W. Spraient & Sons, Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “ SPECTATOR” (Limited), at thel 
Office, No, 1 Wellington Street (W,C, 2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, August létb, 1919, 
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